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PREFACE. 



Of the following Sermons^ the first is included in 
this volume at the request of some who heard it^ 
as containing a summary of the history of their 
parish church. This will account for its some- 
what local character^ though much of what is said 
is true of the great majority of village churches. 
The second sermon was preached at Aylesbury 
by the author as Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Bucks at the Lent Assize of 1870. The other 
Sermons are printed as they were delivered in the 
parish church of Little Marlow in the ordinary 
course of duty^ and aim at setting forth the prac- 
tical duties of the Christian life in a plain and 
simple manner adapted to a rural population. 

J. B. 

The Yioabagb, 
LiTTUS Mablow, 

Barier, 1875. 
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BELLS. 
TSvMBSBa X. 10. 

" AlBO IS THE DAY OP Y0T7B GLADKESS, AKD IN YOUB SOLEMN 
DAYS, AND IN THE BEGINNINGS 07 YOUB MONTHS, YE SHALL 
BLOW WITH YOUB TBUMPETS, OYEB YOITB BUBNT OEVEBINGS, 
AND OYEB THE SACBIEIOES OP YOUB PEACE OPPEBINGS, THAT 
THEY MAY BE TO YOU POB A MEMOBIAL BEPOBE YOUB Gk)D." 

At the beginning of this chapter we are told that 
Moses had been instructed to make two trumpets 
of silver^ and that they were to be used for the 
calling of the various assemblies of the people. 
Into such detail did the divine instructions go^ as 
if to teach among other things that nothing relat- 
ing to the worship of Almighty God is beneath 
our notice. For although it be true that these 
trumpets were to be used for purposes other 
than religious^ and to call the people to assem- 
blies other than those of worship^ still the text 
clearly connects them with worship^ and the high- 

B 
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est kind of worship, viz. sacrificial. Notice, in the 
first place, that these trumpets were to be made 
in a particular way — not cast, but of beaten work, 
as many interpret v. 2. Then they were to be a 
certain number, viz. two, and they were to be 
used by the priests, the sons of Aaron. They 
were not left to be used by any inferior person, 
and the priests themselves were thus taught that 
any occupation about the service of God was 
honourable. Then again, the trumpets were to 
be blown to call the people together, to give notice 
when the religious assemblies were to be held, and 
blazon abroad the invitation to enter the courts 
of the LoRD^s house. And lastly, different mean- 
ings were attached to the different manner in 
which they were blown. If both were blown, the 
assembly was to meet. If only one was blown, 
the princes only were to assemble. When an 
alarm was blown, the eastern part of the camp 
was to advance; on a second alarm, the southern 
camp was to move forward, and so on. At other 
times they sounded over the sacrifice. Different 
sounds had different meanings, and were intended 
to convey different ideas. 

And all through the Old Testament Scriptures 
are there allusions to these silver trumpets and 
their use. '^ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, sanc- 
tify a fast, call a solemn assembly .^^ *^ Blow up 
the trumpet in the new moon, even in the time 
appointed, and upon our solemn feast day.^^ And 
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on the first day of the new year there was a solemn 
blowing of trumpets for a holy convocation. 

So were the trumpets made^ aud so were they 
blown^ generation after generation^ for the solemn 
assemblies and holy convocations of God's ancient 
people. That which Moses in^titated Joshua 
handed down^ and David received, and the sons 
of David transmitted, till the temple itself perished. 
Then the dulcet notes of the silver trumpets were 
heard no more, till the appointed time of desola- 
tion had run its course, and the seventy years' 
captivity came to an end. Then when the temple 
was to be reared anew, the trumpets again rang 
out no " uncertain sound'' as the foundation of 
the house of the Lokd was laid, and the people 
" shouted with a great shout, and praised the 
LoED." So they uttered their joyful sound and 
notes of warning till the end came, and the Jewish 
polity was broken up, and the Jewish worship 
ceased, and the Jewish people were scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. So with the worship 
ceased the accompaniments of worship, and the 
silver trumpets spake no more. 

But on the ruins of the Jewish polity was reared 
the Christian Church. And as all the outline of 
Jewish worship was (so to speak) baptized and 
became Christian, as circumcision yielded to 
baptism, and the sacrifices of bulls and goats to 
the unbloody sacrifice of the Christian altar, as 
the Sabbath was superseded by Sunday, Passover 
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by Easter, Pentecost by Whitsun-Day, Taber- 
nacles by Christmas, so the minor accessories of 
worship were in some respects superseded by other 
forms, which nevertheless embodied the same 
principle. 

Thus the blowing of the trumpets for the solemn 
assemblies gave way in the Church to the use of 
bells, though the literal use of silver trumpets is 
still retained at certain ceremonies in part of the 
Christian Church, and silver itself enters largely 
into the composition of the best bells. At first, 
indeed, when the hand of persecution pressed 
heavily, and the Christian altar was reared in 
the darkness of the forest or the gloom of the 
catacomb, when worshippers were liable to be 
seized by rude soldiery, and torn from the very 
altar steps on which they were worshipping their 
Lord, in those terrible days there were no church 
bells, for they would only have pointed out to the 
pursuers where the prey was hidden. But as soon 
as the empire became Christian, and peace instead 
of hostility reigned between Church and State, 
then the Christians began to use bells to summon 
the faithful to the services of the Church. It is 
said that about the year 400 one Faulinus, Bishop 
of Nola, was the first to have bells rung for public 
worship. Henceforth all through the Western 
Church bells became part of the necessary furni- 
ture or ornaments of a church, their ringing was 
made the subject of ecclesiastical laws, and them- 
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selves placed under the control of the clergy and 
churchwardens^ and forbidden to be rung for vain 
or secular purposes. So in our own country peals 
of bells mark all our large churches^ serving like 
the silver trumpets to call the people to solemn 
services^ and like the trumpets^ according to their 
ringing and the several sounds they utter convey- 
ing different impressions and telling different tales 
— now chiming melodiously for public worship, 
now clashing forth with joyful burst as they wel- 
come the newly wedded, now by the solemn knell 
reminding us a soul has gone to its account, or 
that the body is being laid in its last resting- 
place. Who does not know the different sounds 
of the church bells? Who is insensible to their 
voice ? Who does not love the Sunday chime ? 
Who does not caTry away with him into distant 
lands, associations elevating and holy, with the 
bells of his own village ? on whose ear, returning 
home perhaps after years of separation, do they 
not fall with a soothing welcome, recalling the 
past, and reminding him that amid all the changes 
that may have taken place, God^s Church is still 
the same ? 

May I not assume then you are all interested 
in your church bells, and may I not hope, now 
that one of our chimes is '^out of tune and harsh/^ 
you will all help to cause it to discourse again its 
old "melodious music.'^ 

I need not repeat what you all know, that our 
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treble bell, the oldest of our three, bearing date 
1610, is cracked and useless. How it came so, 
we know not. That it is so, we know too well. 

And before more directly pressing the matter 
home, I have thought it might be interesting if I 
were briefly to touch upon those various epochs of 
our Church's history through which that bell has 
summoned worshippers here. For two hundred 
and fifty years and more has it raised its voice 
and called men to the Lord's house. Now its 
work is done. What has it seen (so to speak) 
during those two hundred and fifty years — eight 
generations of mankind during which it has been 
ringing and rocking in that old tower which is 
four hundred and twenty years older than it — for 
that tower goes back nearly seven hundred years 
— the best authority putting it at a.d. 1190 ? Now 
that between a.d. 1190, when this church was first 
built, and a.d. 1610, when the bell was cast, our 
tower was silent and had no bells, is of course out 
of the question. Considering how lavishly our an- 
cestors expended their wealth upon God's house, 
and furnished it gladly with all that it required, 
our old church had, I doubt not, its peal of bells. 
How they vanished we do not know. We do 
know that at the time of the Reformation the 
churches were sadly plundered ; probably the bells 
were seized then by some greedy courtier who had 
no scruple about sacrilege. It was impossible so 
great a social, political, and ecclesiastical move- 
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ment as the Beformation was, could take place 
without excesses^ and under the plea of purging 
the churches of what was deemed superstitious, 
the purgers were not always careful to abstain 
from wanton plunder. The altar-plate most likely 
went the way of the bells; and just as some one, 
probably connected with the parish, partly re- 
paired the first loss by giving us a silver chalice, 
so some years later that or some other pious 
hand restored a bell. The other two were added 
later. This was 1610, when the Church was be- 
ginning to right herself, a few years after Queen 
Elizabeth had been gathered to her fathers, and 
James I. was king. The union with Scotland 
had just been effected by his accession to the 
throne of England, and our bell was cast when 
the excesses I have spoken of were passing away, 
and people were settling down to the use of the 
newly-arranged services in their own English 
tongue. Things indeed were not all quiet. There 
were mutterings and grumblings of those who 
thought the Church of England was not tho- 
roughly reformed, and the Bishops were begin- 
ning to find it difficult to control the Puritan and 
Nonconformist spirit which the events of the 
last troubled century had let loose. But on the 
whole the Church was paying more attention to 
the external decencies of worship, and striving to 
accustom men^s minds to the use of her moderate 
ritual and simple ceremonial. 
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So was it in 1610. Ten years later the struggle 
between conformity and non-conformity became 
fiercer, — the more violent spirits waxed bolder, 
and sharp measures were resorted to by authority, 
— so that even here one of the Vicars, one Jerome 
Gregory, was ejected from this living for non- 
conformity. Ten years later the battle had been 
fought, and the Church beaten. The Puritans or 
Nonconformists won the day ; they murdered the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, they murdered the 
king, they hunted the clergy down, they sold 
them as slaves to the colonies, they beggared 
those who remained. With liberty and conscience 
on their lips, they forbade Church people to use 
the Church services or keep the Church feasts, or 
even celebrate Christian marriage; took posses- 
sion of the sacred buildings, allowed the most 
ignorant fanatics to occupy the pulpits, taught 
the most outrageous doctrines, and altogether 
succeeded in bringing matters to such confusion 
and disorder, that on the first opportunity the 
country signified pretty strongly what it thought 
of them, for it sent for its king back again, and its 
bishops and its clergy back again, and its old Church 
back again, and its old Prayer Book back again, 
— for it was weary of this protestant lawlessness. 

Our bell was now fifty years old. It was cast 
in 1610, and King Charles II. came back in 1660^ 
so you see it had witnessed some changes and had 
passed through some exciting times. 
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For a few years there was peace, and the 
Church re-established rose to her work, and was 
fulfilling her mission, when she found herself 
suddenly opposed to her king. James II., you 
know, wished again to establish the Fope^s au- 
thority, and the Church maintained her liberty. 
The king fled, and another monarch of alien race 
and alien creed reigned in his stead. 

The Church of England was now in a trying 
position. Hitherto she had always hail the loving 
support of the king, but both James II. and 
William III. who succeeded him were from various 
motives hostile to her. She was in a sense fa- 
voured, but "the tender mercies of the wicked 
are crueV and under the rule of William III. 
and the first Georges she was treated more as a 
political instrument than as a spiritual body. 
Political Bishops were thrust upon her, zeal and 
earnestness were discouraged, and she was out- 
raged and insulted by those miserable enactments 
which made reception of the Holy Communion, 
according to her rites, a qualification for every 
office of the State. No wonder she pined under it, 
no wonder that from a.d. 1700 our bell witnessed 
another state of things. A blight seemed to have 
settled on the Church, and secure of her endow- 
ments and proud of her State connection, she 
seems to have been content to fold her arms and 
slumber, letting things take care of themselves, 
and resenting as an impertinent intrusion any at- 
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tempt to rouse her from her slumber^ and to awaken 
her to a sense of her responsibilities. Her sacred 
buildings shared her neglect^ and her laity were 
as indifferent as her clergy to the claims which 
the fabrics had upon their regard and reverence. 
These were the days of tumble-down churches 
and neglected sanctuaries^ of selfish appropria- 
tion of God's house by the richer to the exclu- 
sion of the poorer parishioners^ of the erection of 
high boxes separating fellow- worshippers^ and ut- 
terly destroying not only common worship but 
even the idea that the church was the common 
property of all. These were the days of mil- 
dewed walls^ and rotten pavements^ and gaping 
roofs, of windows patched up with the very refuse 
of glass, of the commonest of tables covered with 
the commonest of cloths full of mildew, iron- 
mould and holes, and pewter vessels thought good 
enough for Holy Communion. These were the 
days of silent congregations, and services without 
responses, chants, or hymns, the dreary days of 
that dreary duet between the parson and the clerk 
which is everywhere exploded now. These were 
the days of non-resident clergy, and services " few 
and far between.^' Only once each Sunday did 
our bell ring for service ; only three or four times 
a year for Holy Communion. These were the 
days of a sporting clergy, of services hurriedly 
performed, and offices carelessly administered, — 
and all that secured the true knowledge of God 
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from dying entirely out was the fixed service of 
the Church and the compulsory recitation of the 
Creeds. These were the days when bishops 
frowned upon zeal, and hunted the Wesleys from 
the Church, as in our own times, one greater than 
the Wesleys has been treated. These were the 
days when Christian faith, and Christian zeal, and 
Christian love, denied a place in the Church, de- 
veloped into schism, and so weakened their spi- 
ritual mother by their sad secession. But I need 
not pursue so distasteful a theme. No one if he 
could have those old sleepy days back again, but 
would be heartily weary of them. 

So our bell rang on, chiming with its brethren 
the faithful to Church, and bidding them hear 
God's word and proclaim God's faith even in the 
darkest days. 

And then came a change again, — the Reforma- 
tion of the nineteenth century. The Church of 
England suddenly sprang back to life, threw off 
her slumber, and set herself to grapple with the 
evils before her. There must be old men who 
remember the revival, and who can tell you the 
wonderful difference between the present Church 
and what they recollect her in their youth. She 
began to remember that her State connection was 
not everything, that she was in charge of people's 
souls, and woe to her if men should with truth say 
that ^' no man cared for their souls." Bishops began 
to remember they were not merely peers of par- 
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liament^ but that their office bound them to "be to 
the flock of Christ shepherds to hold up the weak^ 
heal the sick^ bind up the broken, bring again the 
outcasts^ seek the lost." Clergy began to remem- 
ber they were not merely recipients of tithes^ 
but "Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards of the 
Lord, to teach and to premonish, to feed and 
provide for the Lord's family, to seek for Christ's 
sheep scattered abroad, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever/' Laity began to re- 
member not only that they had souls to be saved, 
but that the Church, the spouse and body of 
Christ, had claims upon their honour, their sup- 
port, their time, their money. And this internal 
revival again showed itself in outward and visible 
signs. As the inward decay of the Churches spi- 
ritual life showed itself in neglected sanctuaries 
and careless services, so the inward lighting up 
again the sacred fire manifested itself in the resto- 
ration of churches to their original beauty — in 
throwing aside disfigurements, in restoring to the 
poor their rights, in multiplying public services 
and performing them with reverence, care, so- 
lemnity, and when possible with ^splendour. In 
this great work we have had our share and borne 
our part. Our bell has chimed over restoration 
as over neglect — over the reformation we have 
efiected as over the deformation we inherited. 

Such, then, is a short outline of the history of 
your church since the bell was hung in the tower 
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» 
till now that we have to remove it. Its work is 

done^ it has chimed its last peal^ and tolled its 

last knell. 

During the two hundred and fifty years it has 
hung there it has seen many changes. It has 
witnessed changes of English dynasties and revo- 
lutions of English governments. It has witnessed 
rebellion and restoration of the king. It has 
witnessed decay and revival of the Church. But 
amid all these changes^ one thing has never 
changed. It has rung people all this time (save 
the few years of the anarchy caused by the Great 
Rebellion) to the same prayers^ the same lessons^ 
the same sacraments, the same creeds. The little 
ones have been baptized at the same font^ the 
communicants have knelt before the same altar. 
The service I have said to-day is the same as 
your ancestors attended when the bell sounded for 
the first time. So unchangeable is Christ's 
Church in its essence. It has " no variableness 
neither shadow of turning." What it taught at 
first it teaches now^ and will teach to the end : 
" Glory be to the Father^ and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen." 

Now I think I need not say much to urge you 
to contribute towards replacing this bell. I sup- 
pose we should not tolerate the discord of a 
cracked bell in our houses, — why should we in 
our church ? The last century said, anything is 
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good enough for the Church; but the present 
century says^ nothing is good enough. Let us 
generously give to the Giver some of His gifts^ 
and not be behind our ancestors in their zeal for 
God's house. My anxiety for this must be my 
excuse (if any be needed) if^ to-day^ instead of 
bringing before you the conventional topics of a 
conventional sermon^ J have illustrated the cause I 
have at hearty from that which is written in the 
^^book of the chronicles of the kings of England. 



SERMON 11. 



OPEN AND SECEET SINS. 



1 Tim. v. 24. 



" SoiiE men's sins ABE OPEN BEEOBEHAND, GOING BEEOBE TO 



JUDGMENT; AND SOME MEN THEY EOLLOW AETEB." 

I THINK these words may fairly be taken not 
merely as containing hints for Timothy's guidance 
in the discharge of his duty in sending " labourers 
into the Lord's vineyard/' but as descriptive of 
two classes of men in general^ and as suggestive 
of two kinds of transgressions. I am unwilling 
to confine the word '^judgment" merely to the 
decision he would have to make respecting those 
presented to him for holy orders. Eather grant- 
ing that to be its first application^ I would enlarge 
its meaning, and consider it as applicable to that 
judgment which all must meet^ whether their sins 
be open or secret, whether they have preceded 
them with upraised testimony to that awful tri- 
bunal^ or whether they have followed them silently 
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though surely^ unnoticed^ disregarded^ perhaps 
forgotten. And as in their first application these 
words as at this time apply to those who occupy- 
ing Timothy's place among us^ have as he had to 
pass judgment upon those who come before them 
as candidates for the sacred ministry ; so^ inas- 
much as all earthly tribunals are shadows thrown 
before of the great tribunal^ the words may sug- 
gest thoughts suitable to our present assembling 
together in God's house to inaugurate once again 
by solemn worship and earnest prayer the ad- 
ministration of justice by those who " bear the 
sword/' and who are in very truth ^^ ministers of 
God, to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." 
'^ Some men's sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgment." Every assize bears its wit- 
ness to this, and were it not for this, there need 
be no assize. There are open, gross, notorious 
sins, violent breaches of the law of God and man, 
which the sword of justice is unsheathed, as- now, 
to reach. The sins of those who in a few hours 
will stand on trial are indeed " open." No need 
to dilate upon them, or to prove the proposition. 
The dark catalogue tells its own tale. It is the 
old story of what uncurbed nature developes into ; 
the old repetition of the " works of the flesh," or 
the deeds of " the old man," or whatever figure 
we may adopt to set forth that lawless tendency 
of our nature which, allowed to work unrestrained 
and uncontrolled, would tear society into pieces. 
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For sad and humiliating as it is to acknowledge^ 
we are no more able to do without the penal ma- 
chinery of justice now^ than at any former period 
of man's history. The world has doubtless im- 
proved in many things, and society has become 
more refined^ and more civilized. But neither re- 
finement nor civilization, nor education^ nor the 
marvellous advance of science which marks our day^ 
have been able to eradicate from among us the 
large class of open and notorious sinners, nor to 
remove the foul blot of deliberate and flagrant 
crime. It may indeed be questioned whether out 
of refinement^ and civilization, and education, and 
knowledge, certain forms of evil have not devel- 
oped themselves, unknown to, or at least, not so 
rife, in ruder days, and under less complicated 
conditions of society. But this is foreign to my 
present purpose. I merely take to-day's^ solem- 
nities as a sad witness to the sad fact that is still as 
true as when the Apostle penned the words, that 
" some men^s sins are open beforehand, going be- 
fore to judgment,^' and haling them to the tri- 
bunal for correction and for punishment. 

And as I said above, it is in self-defence we are 
compelled to strike. Society can no more allow 
the criminal to go unchecked than it can allow a 
wild beast to roam about at its pleasure. We 
shoot or we trap the one; if its fellows take 
warning, well and good for them; but we kill or 

^ Preached at an Assize. 
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trap^ not for the sake of warning the rest^ bat for 
self- protection. Just so we scourge or we im- 
prison^ or we hand over to the executioner^ those 
who cannot use their liberty aright^ or whose con- 
tinued existence among us is incompatible with 
public safety. We are thankful^ thankful indeed, 
if their punishment deterreth others ; but whether 
it deterreth or not, such a punishment is a righ. 
teous thing in itself. We are thankful^ very 
thankful, to stop short of the last dread sentence, 
and to hope the punishment awarded may operate 
as a check, and bring about a reformation ; but 
whether it reformeth or not, it must be inflicted. 
And the reformation of the man who receiveth 
the punishment is perhaps, strictly speaking, no 
part of its original design. Even — if we know it 
will not reform — even if we are certain it will 
harden, it must be inflicted. If the sin is open, 
and such as human law can take hold of, and fatal 
to the peace of human society, society has a per- 
fect right to avenge itself upon the offender, 
whatever be the consequences to the offender, 
whether he '^humbleth himself,'^ or "revolteth 
more and more." 

But the Apostle I think reminds us here that 
we have not done with sin, when we have grappled 
with its outward manifestations, and he seems to 
me to hint that it by no means follows that if a 
man escapes the judgment to which open sins 
conduct him, therefore he escapes scot free. 
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" Some men's sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgment; and some men they follow 
after." Now I think sometimes we are apt to 
forget this truth. We use the words sin and 
crime in a very restricted sense, as if their mean- 
ing were exhausted by such deeds as fill our 
gaols and necessitate an assize. And it is possible 
oti an occasion like this to bring the same narrow 
views with us, to use the words in the same restricted 
conventional sense, and draw from the melancholy 
spectacle of our fellow-creatures' punishment, les- 
sons of self-gratulation ; it is possible to view the 
felon's dock with a Pharisaic superciliousness, and 
with Pharisaic pride exclaim, '^ Not even as this 
publican." 

And yet surely we miss in this way one very 
great and useful lesson which such solemnities 
ought to teach us. On such occasions two sec- 
tions of society are brought face to face, in strik- 
ing contrast. On one side you have the degraded 
and lost — the outcasts of society — men and wo- 
men with dishonoured names, tarnished reputa- 
tions, disreputable antecedents, vile belongings, 
vicious tastes, criminal propensities. They are 
arraigned at the tribunal, and they come to 
pay the penalty of their misdeeds. And there 
come — to gaze on them standing at the bar — the 
highly respectable portion of society, spick and 
span in its outward varnish of propriety, without 
a flaw in its demeanour, which never has broken 
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the letter of a single commandment^ nay more^ 
which pays respect to the ordinances of religion 
and the worship of God. And respectahility, put 
side by side with open vice, naturally plumes itself 
on the visible diiSerence^ and is tempted to fancy 
that nothing more than respectability is needed^ 
and that because no such gross outbreaks can be 
laid to its charge^ it has a right to raise an uti* 
measured cry of self-laudation and self-gratula- 
tion. As if Christianity consisted in mere external 
behaviour. Bather^ I submit^ the more outwardly 
compliant with right we are^ the more decently 
and orderly we carry ourselves^ and the more we 
find ourselves free from such outward transgres- 
sions as bring down the high hand of society upon 
the oiBTenders ; the more we feel the difference be- 
tween ourselves and the unhappy outcast in the 
dock^ the more need is there for solemn self- 
scrutiny and searching self-examination^ the more 
need for testing our principles^ for ascertaining 
how far our freedom from guilt is due to external 
circumstances — to education^ to easy conditions of 
life^ to absence of sufficient temptations — and to 
ask ourselves whether^ had we been similarly 
placed^ among the vilest associations from the 
first, untaught, hard griped by poverty, and beset 
by strong temptations, we should have been any 
better than the unhappy wretches who now excite 
our compassion, and serve as a foil to set off the 
infinite perfection of our highly-prized respecta- 
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bility. And further, it may do us good to re- 
member that the catalogue of sin is not exhausted 
by those offences which figure in the calendar of 
a gaol, or come under the cognisance of a judge. 
And it may send us to our knees in humble con- 
trition and serious humility to remember that 
some of the worst men of whom the Scripture 
record has been preserved, presented to the eye 
of men the appearance of the best, and bore, 
what the world so prizes now-a-days, highly re* 
spectable characters. 

Take one or two examples, which it will do us 
no harm to lay to heart when, as now, we are 
brought face to face with so much notorious sin, 
and are apt perhaps to fancy that those whom 
Pilate's sword hath reached are "sinners above 
all that dwell at Jerusalem/' Take the well- 
spoken, plausible prophet Balaam. He is the 
very model of correct behaviour, and the very 
pink of propriety. No "sin open beforehand'' 
marked him out as a transgressor. His very 
calling was a precaution against that. He was 
forced to observe certain conventional forms of 
godliness. Nay, he himself knew not the secrets 
of his own heart; he doubtless meant what he 
said, and felt all that he expressed. 

He at once repelled the temptation when the 
princes of Moab made their first offer to him. 
He simply said he was told not to go, and he 
obeyed. He was proof against the first bribe, 
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But lie is a little shaken when they come again 
with offers of promotion to great honour, and in 
the words, noble as they are, in which he rejects 
again the solicitations of the princes, the ear de- 
tects the ring of exaggeration. '^ If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go beyond the commandment of the Lord my Oon 
to do less or more/' ''Methinks^' the prophet 
" doth protest too much/' So loving " the wages of 
unrighteousness" he went, and letting " I dare not 
wait upon I would,'' had his famous interview 
with the monarch. Up to this time he had not 
actually broken out into open transgression. But 
a very short time developed the real baseness of 
the man. He could not by his enchantments or 
his curses bring harm upon Israel. He could not 
take upon himself the responsibility of openly 
contradicting Gon, and declaring cursed whom 
the Almighty had blessed. But what he was 
afraid to do openly he was not afraid to do se- 
cretly. He would not curse the people, but he 
would instruct the king how he could bring the 
people under that curse which the monarch wished 
to hear and the prophet dared not pronounce. 
Accordingly he '^taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel" in the matter 
of the daughters of Moab. He, God's prophet, 
became Satan's tool. He whose lips had uttered 
such fine sentiments, and such pious longings for 
a righteous death, himself died the death of an 
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apostate. I do not know a worse case all throagh 
Holy Scripture. Strip off the outward coatings 
remove the veneer of sentiment and plausibility 
and conventional decorum, ^pplj ^ sufficiently 
strong temptation^ and the man comes out black 
to the very core, — worthy (if human law could 
take cognieance of such crimes) to take his place 
in the dock and suffer punishment^ (if human law 
could award a punishment^) as a really bad un- 
principled man, who without breaking any out- 
ward law himself, ruined many. 

Again, there is one of whose sin we rightly 
speak in terms of the utmost loathing and con- 
tempt. In the very lowest and darkest of the 
dungeons of the unseen world, the poet pictures 
him, and no name conveys greater disgust or ab- 
horrence than that of Judas. Knowing him as 
we know him, we know what a villain he was, but 
had we lived with him, should we have supposed 
him to be other than his fellow Apostles thought 
him, i.e. eminently respectable ? They entertained 
the highest opinion of him. They gave him what 
we English people consider the greatest mark of 
confidence we can bestow, — they trusted him with 
their money. His antecedents were such as would 
inspire regard. He had faith enough to cast in 
his lot with Christ, and to share the labours and 
thankless life of an Apostle. There were marks 
about him which fitted him for high offices in the 
Church, and there was in him the capability of 
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^'sitting on a throne judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel/' And yet all the while that he was to 
all appearance a disciple of Christ, he was in- 
dulging sin secretly. " He had the bag/' " He 
was a thief/' He was unfaithful first in little 
things, then in great things. He betrayed his 
trust, and he betrayed his Master. 

Put aside for a moment the particular sin; the 
history surely is a warning more to those who are 
outwardly decorous, than to the openly profligate. 
Or take the particular sin, — is there no need for 
the warnings that issue from the story of Iscariot? 
is there no greed among the strictest obseryers of 
propriety, no grasping underhand transactions 
which will not bear the light among those, who, 
if you hinted criminality, would indignantly cry 
out, "Is thy servant a dog?" Has it never hap- 
pened — does it never happen, that men, to all 
appearance excellent men, respectable members 
of the most respectable society, have been faith- 
less to a trust, and lived for years upon what they 
had stolen, (let us not mince the matter,) stolen 
as much as he who breaks the house, or snatches 
the purse, who all the while, perhaps to their 
djing day, have imposed upon the world by a 
plausible exterior? If it does not so happen, if 
experience proves the contrary, then let us pour 
out the vials of our wrath exclusively upon the 
degraded outcast of an assize. But if experience 
shows that it is so, then let us, men and breth- 
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ren, while justice takes her righteous course upon 
the convicted oflFender, examine well ourselves, our 
principles, our springs of action, '' considering our- 
selves lest we also be tempted/' lest, spite of de- 
corum, spite of outward decency, there be some 
secret sin indulged, or some germ of undeveloped 
wickedness nurtured in our heart, which unless 
we are careful may, when we are tempted suffi- 
ciently strongly, lead us as far away from righ- 
teousness as those whom now we judge. 

" It is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-bj will make the music mute, 
And erer widening, slowly silence all." 

"If we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged," writes S. Paul, and the solemnities of 
an assize ought to set us upon judging ourselves. 
"We none of us know of what we are capable till 
we are tried, and men of the world sneer at any 
real principle anywhere, and tell us that " every 
man has his price.'' Certain is it, that what 
passes for principle among many who make a fair 
show in the world, is a very feeble plant, with no 
depth of earth, and withering away as soon as the 
rays of the sun of temptation have struck it. 
Certain it is that every now and then our courts 
of criminal justice, not to speak of our Divorce 
court, do bring to light terrible revelations, and 
disclose to us what a mass of the vilest sin and 
most loathsome wickedness has been festering and 
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putrefying where the world little suspected it^ what 
iniquities have been quietly but systematically 
going on in the most respectable families. And 
this may lead us naturally to infer that there is a 
great deal more than meets the eye^ — a thought 
which surely should^ as Lent reminds us^ set our- 
selves to a strict search into our own hearts^ and 
to earnest endeavours^ by God's grace, that our 
service of Him may be " in sincerity and truth/' — 
that hard and severe though the effort be, we 
may have strength to pull up any " root of bitter- 
ness'' which, suffered to strike deep, may taint our 
whole future. 

" Some men's sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgment, and some they follow after." 
Here open punishment follows open sin — what of 
secret sins? Is there no penalty for them? is 
there no punishment for those transgressions, of 
which no human law can take cognizance? I 
find the answer in the concluding words of the 
text, " Some men they follow after." It is in the 
swift silent following of a man by his favourite 
sins the Divine justice is vindicated. It is true 
of bad deeds as of good deeds, of acts of shame as 
of acts of honour, of the base as well as the noble- 
hearted, that their works follow them — follow them 
tenaciously and react upon their character. Let 
a man sin as secretly as he pleases, he cannot pre- 
vent his moral nature suffering. His soul gets 
deadened to high and holy things, he becomes 
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less and less susceptible of noble and religious 
influences. Do not the sins of boyhood in a mar- 
vellous manner bear fruit in manhood^ and are 
vigorous even in old age ? May not the experience 
of many of us trace present perplexity^ present 
sorrow^ present distress to something done years 
ago, of which the world knew nothing, and which 
had almost faded from our memory? The skele- 
ton we hide from others with the greatest care, 
and keep under strictest ward was brought into 
our house with our own hands. The spectre 
which dogs our footsteps, and is for ever, though 
unseen by others, " about our path^ and about our 
bed,*' was raised by spells we ourselves wove, and 
charms we ourselves muttered. ''It is not all 
gold that glitters,^^ and there are times when the 
bitter cry is wrung from the lips of one of whom 
the world thinks well, and on whom fortune smiles 
most brightly, 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the .memory a rooted sorrow, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?" 

Some men their sins " follow after,^^ as hounds 
their prey ; our actions follow us here, and will 
follow us after this life. If anything were needed 
to bring us to our knees in penitence before the 
Cross, it would be the thought that the time will 
come when, if we have not previously shaken off 
their accursed following, our sins and their conse- 
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quencea will be wifh us for ever. When " the 
night has come io which no man can work/' what 
will it be to be alone with the old sins in their 
terrible viyidness^ and in their dread companion- 
ship to await the Judgment ? Is not the Divine 
justice again most amply vindicated? Let us 
look to it for ourselves^ and lay to heart that if 
our sins are such as human law cannot touch, or 
human justice punish, there is a tribunal to which 
they will follow us, and a sentence which they 
cannot escape. 



SERMON III. 



DEMETMUS, THE SILVERSMITH. 

Acts zix. 27. 

" so that not otstly this ottb obapt is in dangeb to be bet 
at kottoht ; but also that the temple of the gbeat 
GODDESS Diana should be despised, and heb maonifi- 

CENCE should BE DESTBOTED, WHOM ALL AsiA AND THE 
WOBLD WOBSHIPPETH." 

Thb Apostle Paul in the course of his second 
missionary journey found himself at Ephesus.^ 
Ephesus was the principal city of that part of 
Asia, and famous throughout all the worlds for 
the temple of the goddess Diana^ and for the pre- 
valence of superstitious rites under the name of 
Ephesian magic or charms. S. Paul continued 
there two years and a half. The firstfruits of his 
mission were some, who having been baptized only 
with the baptism of John, had not heard even the 
name of the Holy Ghost. Upon their baptism 
into the name of the Holy Trinity, S. Paul 
" laid his hands on them,^^ or as we should say, 

* Vide Conybeare and Howson, Vol. II. Chaps, xiy. and xvi. 
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confirmed them^ — showings we may remark by the 
way^ that even those who are baptized as adults 
ought to be confirmed^ and secondly^ that Con- 
firmation is to be administered by the chief rulers 
of the Churchy as then by the Apostles^ so now 
by the Bishops who are the successors of the 
Apostles. 

Faults preaching was marked with great suc- 
cess; and special miracles were wrought by his 
hands^ — miracles^ that is, adapted to the state of 
mind which prevailed among the Ephesians. They 
had great faith in charms and amulets^ scrolls 
written with mystic characters and secret symbols^ 
which they carried with them as protection against 
evil. Their inefBcacy for good was brought out 
by the real power found to reside in "the handker- 
chiefs or aprons'' which carried from the Apostle's 
body were the means of curing diseases, and cast- 
ing out evil spirits, doing what the charms and 
amulets and mystic symbols of Ephesus were 
unable to do. 

These miracles produced their efiect, and many 
of the professors of these magical incantations 
awed by the fate of the sons of Sceva^ abandoned 
their unlawful calling, even if they did not become 
Christians. 

So things went on^ till the time came round 
when the usual solemnities in honour of Diana 
were celebrated. As I said^ her temple was one 
of the most magnificent of the whole world. 
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There is an instinct inherent in human nature 
that whatever is dedicated to the service of God 
ought to be of the best, and go where you will, 
and whatever form of religion men profess, you 
find them always offering of their best to the wor- 
ship of the Almighty, and taking care that the 
buildings they rear in His honour should not only 
be decent and neat but costly and splendid. The 
Asiatic Greeks were no strangers to this feeling, 
and acted it out in the most generous spirit. 
The scale of the temple was as extensive as its 
material was costly^ and it was the storehouse of 
untold wealth. The sacred image of the goddess 
herself indeed was as rude as its surroundings 
were magnificent, but it was the object of intense 
veneration from having been supposed to have 
fallen from heaven. Round it gathered much of 
the religious sentiment of the Greek and Asian 
world. 

One month in the year, — the month of May, — 
was held especially sacred in her honour. On 
this occasion the city was crowded from all quar- 
ters with devotees, drawn hither either by religious 
feeling or to witness the magnificence of the re- 
ligious ceremonial which accompanied the worship 
of the great goddess. It was customary for the 
worshippers from a distance to take home with 
them little models of the temple, wrought in wood, 
gold, or silver, as memorials of their visit ; and 
an extensive and lucrative trade had grown up, in 
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famishing these models to the inhabitants and 
the strangers. 

The same month witnessed also the celebration 
of the athletic games, and the musical and literary 
contests which entered so largely into the religions 
celebrations of the old world. At this time^ too> 
the Roman proconsul held his assize^ and gave 
judgment in the cases which were brought before 
him. 

It would seem that the preaching of Paul had 
been accompanied with so much success^ and that 
he numbered so many converts gathered from the 
ranks of the idolaters, that its effects on the trade 
of these shrine-makers, or model-workers, began 
to be felt. Of course as people became Christians 
they would not want models of heathen temples. 
There was consequently less demand than there 
used to be for these various models, — trade was 
dull, and the new preaching was supposed to be 
the cause. A certain master- workman named 
Demetrius, who was a worker in silver of the 
models of the temple and memorials of the god- 
dess I have mentioned, was among the first to 
take the alarm. He gathered together his work- 
men and his fellow smiths, (possibly Alexander 
the coppersmith who " did Paul much evil*' was one 
of them, he was we know an Ephesian,) and ha- 
rangued them on the danger in which they stood. 
His speech, to judge from the brief notes of it 
preserved by S. Luke, was clever, shrewd, and ad- 
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mirably adapted to bring about the end he con- 
templated. " Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth. — We are members of a respect- 
able calling ; we are artisans^ masters and men ; 
bound together by common ties of mutual interest, 
getting an honest Uving, and providing for our 
families by making these silver models of the 
temple of the great goddess, which her worship- 
pers so eagerly seek after and so readily pay for : 
our gains are great, and we should be lost without 
our trade. But,^' he continues, *' you see not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying, ' they be no gods which are made 
with hands.' Here we are threatened with ex- 
tinction. A new doctrine has sprung up, an out- 
rageous doctrine, denying the divinity of our 
images and the sanctity of our shrines : our wor- 
shippers fall off, our customers are fewer than 
they were. What must follow? not only that 
this our craft is in danger to be set at nought, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence 
should be destroyed whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth. — ^This is a sad prospect," continues 
the crafty fellow, " our trade will be ruined, our 
shops dosed, our families beggared, if this thing 
is allowed to go on, — ^but not only so, religion 
itself is in danger, the worship of Diana is at 
stake, the world will cease to believe in the reli- 

D 
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gion of their fathers. Think of thst" he seems 
to say^ '^ our trade is somethings but its ruin is 
nothing compared ivith the loss which religion 
will suffer if we do not get rid of this troublesome 
prating Jew." 

Such was Demetrius' harangue, and the event 
showed how craftily his words were chosen. He 
wanted to raise the people into an outbreak of 
violence against S. Paul, and he wished to carry 
the city with him. If he had got up a cry of 
loss of trade^ he would have been told that all 
trade had its chances, that the supply was now 
exceeding the demand, that he must wait for 
better times, and look out for the turn of the 
market. He could not have got up a general 
rising, by going about the city, crying, '^ Down 
with Paul, because silversmiths' trade is bad.'' 
No, he was much too cunning to put it on that. 
He took up higher ground, he asserted more noble 
principles. It was his religion he was anxious 
for; it was the honour of the goddess that lay so 
close to his heart. The city would rise for the 
goddess, if it would not for his trade. So the cry 
was raised, '^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians :" — 
not a word about falling off of customers, or dulness 
of business, — nothing so selfish, so mean as that^ — 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians." But then 
how did he get " the craftsmen and men of like 
occupation" to raise the cry, and throw the city 
into confusion ? how did he make them " full of 
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wrath when they heard these things/' but by 
urging on them that they were losing money 
through PanPs preaching? That was his real 
motiye, though he had the decency to veil it under 
the cloke of religion. What did he or they care 
for the worship of the goddess save so far as it 
was the means of ^' putting money in their purse/' 
But then it would not have been decent to have 
put the matter on such selfish mercenary grounds. 
No, " assume a virtue, if you have it not/' thought 
Demetrius, " on that hint he spake/' and brought 
about what he wanted. The crowd shouted, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians." There was a 
great uproar. And " after the uproar had ceased 
Paul departed for to go unto Macedonia." 

What we have then presented to us in this nar- 
rative is the picture of the hostility to Christianity 
aroused in the mind of a keen man of the world 
because it interfered with his material interests, 
his determination to crush it, if he could, and his 
putting forward as a reason of his opposition very 
different grounds, and much higher grounds than 
those which reaUy actuated him. Demetrius really 
opposed Paul because Paul's preaching interfered 
with his worldly gains. But he tried to persuade 
the world, and perhaps tried to persuade himself 
that his opposition was founded on purer and 
more praiseworthy motives, viz. zeal for the reli- 
gion of his country, interest in the worship of 
Diana, and the traditional belief of his fathers. 
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That the temple of the great goddess should be 
despised/' was the ostensible reason of his course 
of action against S. Paul. Can any one doubt 
that the real reason is to be found in the first 
words of the text^ ^' this our craft is in danger to 
be set at nought V* 

Now Demetrius was a shrewdy clever Asiatic 
Greeks and a heathen, and I dare say we smile as 
we see through his artifice, and detect the trick 
which he tried to palm off upon the world. But 
I question whether we Christians may not learn 
something from this heathen; and in what re- 
mains, I will try and enforce one or two practical 
lessons. 

We have an instance of a man's line of con- 
duct decided by motives very different from those 
which ostensibly actuate him. This occurs both 
in the case of nations and individuals. And it is 
noticeable that on such occasions the principles 
put forward are always of a higher and more 
generous character than those which in reality 
are deciding the line of action. A nation secretly 
fearing that its distant possessions are in danger 
if the power of another nation be not checked, 
will not make that selfish consideration, so to 
speak, the reason why it declares war, but invents 
some plausible excuse about succouring an ally, 
and protecting a weak power against a strong one. 
This was our own case in the last nnhappy war 
with Russia. Very fine^ and very exalted such 
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utterances^ a great thing would it be if we conld 
believe that nations acted on such self-denying 
and heroic motives. But in no such case I sup- 
pose do such words carry any convictions, or 
anLOunt to anything more than Demetrius' zeal 
for the goddess^ while his own ^' craft was in 
danger to be set at nought/' Still, as I said, it is 
remarkable that great and generous principle should 
be enunciated, even when the secret springs of 
action are selfish. If "hypocrisy,'' as Bp. Butler 
says, "is the homage vice pays to virtue," so 
here the putting forth of high principles is an 
acknowledgment at any rate of what men ought 
to be, and by what motives they ought to be 
guided. It is an upholding a high standard at 
least, — a recognition of something more noble, 
more lofty, than "the world and the world's 
ways." 

Equally so in private life, high motives are put 
forth when very inferior ones are really actuating 
us. We must all be sadly conscious of this, and 
often acknowledge that people give us credit for 
doing things from motives which we really know 
are not the springs of our actions. Men often do 
what seem noble, generous, self-denying deeds 
from very paltry motives. Often a very munifi- 
cent gift has been wrung from the donor from 
love of applause, or desire to make a name, or to 
gain a position, rather than from real sympathy 
with the objects of his bounty. Many an action 
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seemingly done with an eye to God's glory^ has 
been prompted by desire to win the praises of 
men. With most of us I fear oar best actions 
originate from very mixed motives, and we cannot 
afford, considering the " glass houses'' in which 
we live, to " throw many stones" at Demetrius. 
But what we ought to do, and what we can do, 
is to search our hearts diligently, and scrutinize 
our motives as accurately as we can ; to cultivate 
an honest and true state of mind which will assert 
no more than it feels, and claim no more credit 
than it is justly entitled to. 

Again, the position taken up by Demetrius re- 
presents very accurately the position taken up by 
the vast body of religious professors towards any 
attempt to raise the character of that profession, 
or to infuse more life into the prevalent tone of 
religious feeling. Here was a certain system of 
worship and sacred customs which under the name 
of the worship of Diana had come down to Deme- 
trius from his ancestors, and which, considering 
that his connection with the said system brought 
him considerable gains, it would have been very 
inconvenient for him to have given up. He natu- 
rally therefore felt angry with Paul, who had 
boldly attacked the established idolatry, and would 
very naturally take any step in his power to get 
rid of him ; only he could not admit to the world 
that the reason of his opposition was his fear his 
receipts would not be so many, or his till so full 
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as it had been. Consequently he babbled about 
the '^ magnificence of Diana/^ and the universality 
of her worship^ and the danger there was of losing 
the religious customs of their forefathers. And 
after all^. what was the obnoxious feature of 
Paul's preaching which so offended Demetrius, 
and aroused in his pure unselfish soul this violent 
zeal for his goddess ? It was this, that ^^ they be 
no gods which are made with hands.'^ A mere 
truism — a plain undeniable fact — and Demetrius 
knew that it was true. But to have admitted 
its truth would have hit him in the most sensi- 
tive pointy — ^his gainful trade. He was making 
money through men's devotions to the so-called 
" gods which are made with hands '/' and there- 
fore he could not afford to discuss the question. 
Shrewd as he was^ he knew perfectly well an 
image could not be god,; but he got his living by 
it^ and he could not be expected to give it up. 
And therefore '* Great is the Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. Diana for ever." 

But have I in thus briefly sketching th€ motives 
and impulses which prevailed 1800 years ago^ 
have I been describing an extinct state of mind 
at which we may wonder and gaze as on some 
fossil curiosity ? Far from it. It has always been 
exhibited under similar circumstances. When- 
ever any attempt is made to rouse a nation or a 
Church from the slumber of indifference and 
carelessness^ the old cry is immediately raised^ 
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" Great is Diana of the Ephesians/' People nrho 
are asleep always resent being waked up, bnt are 
far from admitting that their love of slumber is 
the real reason why they dislike being waked up. 
Truths as plain and as obvious as this teaching of 
S. Paul, which so aroused the anger of Demetrius^ 
meet with the same reception. They tread, if not 
upon the gains, at least upon the habits, the pre- 
judices, the feelings of a lifetime or a generation. 
And so men who do not like to give up their 
habits, and prejudices, and feelings, and are yet 
ashamed to avow their real motives, will talk 
about ** such things never having been heard of, of 
their being very well, but if they give Way to them, 
they do not know where they shall stop,'' — the 
religion of their fathers is at stake, — " Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.'* When in God's pro- 
vidence the preaching of John Wesley aroused in 
this country a deeper sense of the spiritual reali- 
ties of religion, — when his burning eloquence 
taught men Christianity was more than mere ex- 
ternal decency, and exposed the hollowness of the 
formalism of that formal eighteenth, century, how 
was he received by many ? They could not bear 
to mend, to alter, to live stricter lives. They 
clung to their old way« and their old forms, and 
went on muttering their old spells, because they 
lacked courage to rise to a higher life, and to soar 
into a more spiritual atmosphere. And they too 
veiled their indifference under zeal for the doc- 
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trines they had inherited and the customs thej 
had received by tradition from their fathers. They 
were too idle, too selfish, too worldly, too Phari- 
saical to listen to the doctrines of grace. But they 
could not admit that as the reason ; so once more 
the unreasoning chorus was raised, '' Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.^' 

So it has been since. The great movement 
which our own days have seen — which has taught 
men the realities of sacramental grace and the 
blessedness of Church communion, which has 
rescued our Churches from selfish exclusiveness 
and slovenly neglect, which has multiplied ser- 
vices, and infused into them a new life, — how has 
it been met? Exactly in the same way. It called 
men out of their indolence to an active profession 
of the Gospel. It bade them part with their 
money for God's house and God's Church. It 
told them, '^no man liveth for himself,^' that 
God's worship was not a mere decent routine, 
nor His sacraments mere pious ceremonies. And 
men of the world like Demetrius knew at once 
what all this meant, and what it involved. They 
knew if this prevailed, they must be different. 
And they did not want to be different. They 
wanted to be let alone ; *' a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep," — 
it was all they asked. And so too the old 6uckoo 
cry was again uttered. Our holy religion — the 
religion of our fathers, the glory of our land, — all 
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is at stake if these things preyail. " Oar craft is 
in danger to be set at nought^ — Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.'' 

Have we never known this of ourselves ? Have 
we never known what it is to have been satisfied 
that something which we do and are fond of doing 
either might be done much better^ or ought not 
to be done at all ? Has it never been borne in 
upon our minds that after all we are convicted of 
some sin, of worshipping some wretched lust, or 
bad habit, or faulty principle, — and has it never 
occurred to us that these gods which we serve, 
made by our own hands, are no gods, as a way to 
better things opens out to us? Has the truth 
never flashed across our minds that we ought in 
this one particular to be different — and when we 
try to be so, have not the habits, the prejudices, 
the fashions of a life pulled us back? Have we 
not known what it is to fail through cowardice, 
and not liking to be thought or to think ourselves 
cowards, glossed it over with fair names, and 
talked of ^' not liking to be singular, of not wishing 
to offend prejudices, of consideration for others 
among whom we live,'' and the like ? Have we 
never put ourselves in opposition to God's grace, 
because by some particular craft, which it called us 
to abandon, " we had our wealth," and not having 
the courage to own it, put forward as a reason of 
our opposition our zeal for some Diana of the 
Ephesians? What are many of the excuses which 
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keep men from Holy Communion^ but exhibitions 
of this Demetrian temper ? '^ I must wait till I 
am better/' " I am too busy/' " I cannot come 
because many come who are no better for comings 
and who ought not to come/' " I know it is a 
solemn thing to come^ and I am afraid of not 
coming in a right spirit." How often are these 
things said, when, if you could get at the bottom, the 
real reason is, that the man is petting some secret 
sin with which he is determined not to part, but 
while under the power of which he feels and feels 
rightly he dare not come to the Lord's Table. 
So he veils his staying away under the decent 
garb of reverence and respect, because he cannot 
bring himself to say, " I intend to remain in sin, 
and therefore I cannot come." But is not this 
like Demetrius putting forth his zeal for the god- 
dess as the mainspring of his actions, when the 
real reason was that his " craft was in danger ?" 

May God give us grace to avoid the faults we 
see in others, and make us honest and true in all 
our dealings, acting up to what we profess, and 
professing no more than we feel. This is the 
lesson, men and brethren, which we Christians 
may all learn from the story of ''Demetrius, a 
silversmith which made silver shrines for Diana, 
and brought no small gain unto the craftsmen." 



SERMON IV. 



THE aOSPEL ACCOEDINa TO 8. PAUL. 
Galatianb I. 11, 12. 

" BtTT I OXBTIFT TOV, BBBTHBBK, THAT THX GoSFBIi WHICH 
WAS PBXAOHID OF KB 18 NOT AFTEB KAH. FOB I KEITHBB 
BIOIITID IT 07 KAK, milTHBB WAS I TAUGHT IT, BUT BT 
THl BBTBLATIOK 07 JbSUS ChBIST." 

Tbb holy Apostle whom the Church Catholic 
commemorates to-day differed in many respects 
from the other members of the " glorious com- 
pany .'' To use his own words^ he was " as one 
born out of due time/' The rest of that noble 
fellowship were with the Lord in the days of His 
flesh. They saw Him work His gracious miracles. 
They heard Him deliver His words of power. 
They received the Gospel from the lips of the 
Great Preacher Himself. They delivered ''that 
they knew and testified that they had seen.^' 
But with S. Paul it was different. As far as we 
know, his eyes never lighted on the Saviour till 
he saw Him in glory, and the first words he 
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heard Him say were, "Saul, Saul, why perse- 
catest thou Me?^^ S. Paul for a time opposed 
himself to the Gospel. Honest, true, conscien- 
tious as he was, he could not bring. himself to 
acknowledge the claims of Jesus, for he seems to 
have seen instinctively that those claims involved 
the final disappearing of that old Jewish polity 
which had come down to his generation, venerable 
with the hoar antiquity of ages. He had to di- 
vest himself of much that he valued, much that he 
loved, much that was precious to him, before he 
became a Christian. But when once the Ught 
had beamed in upon his soul, when he once had 
bowed beneath the power of the Crucified One, 
and arisen from the ground on which he had been 
struck down blinded and helpless, an earnest in- 
quirer and diligent seeker after truth, when he 
had been " baptized and washed away his sins,'' 
and transferred his allegiance from Moses to 
Jesus, the same true, honest, conscientious qua- 
lities which had made him " meet to receive'' the 
grace of conversion were plied with the same 
energy in the service of his newly adopted Master. 
And the service to which he was called was the 
hardest and most arduous of all "tlie glorious 
company." Skilled as he was in all the learning 
of the Hebrews, and admirably acquainted with 
''the law of the fathers," he was not set apart for 
the evangelising his " brethren according to the 
flesh." Though his heart yearned over Israel 
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with a mighty yearning for its salvation^ there 
were others who could speak home to the diosen 
people. Peter and John conld win their ear^ and 
deal with their difficulties. But S. Paul alone 
among the Apostolic college possessed qualities 
for missionary work among the learned and edu- 
cated peoples of the Gentiles. He alone was dis- 
tinguished by his polite education, and his ac- 
quaintance with the Grecian poetry and philosophy. 
Humanly speaking he alone of the twelve was on 
a leyel with the more cultivated and refined and 
intellectual character of the old world. And to 
the Gentiles was he separated^ and to use his 
own words^ " the Gospel of the uncircumcision was 
committed unto him, as the Gospel of the circum- 
cision was onto Peter/' 

Now as in so many ways S. Paul stands out 
distinct from the rest of his brethren, as he was 
entrusted with a charge more absorbing in its in- 
terestp and more exhaustive in its demands, as 
well as one which has proved more lasting in its 
results, let us see to-day what it was which he 
preached. Strange as the fact is, it is still true 
that he who never saw our Lord nor heard Him 

i 

teach, and who was not brought to the faith by 
Christian argument, has nevertheless proved the 
greatest writer and teacher of aU, wielded with 
the greatest skill Christian arguments, and con- 
tributed more Christian writings to the Canon of 
Holy Scripture than any other Apostle. How 
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he obtained his knowledge of the Gospel^ he tells 
us in the text. It was ^^by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ/' He was not "taught it" by 
man, neither " received it of man/' but was in- 
structed directly from heaven. Neither S. Peter 
nor S. John saw him sitting at their feet. This 
is his special boast^ that he is an " Apostle not of 
men^ neither by man^ but by Jesus Christ and 
Gob the Father^ Who raised Him from the dead.'' 

The Gospel then which S. Paul preached may 
be called a republication from Heaven of the 
verities of the faith ; and it may not be an unpro- 
fitable employment of S. Paul's Day if we try 
and see what that Gospel was^ and what kind of 
a society the Church was as ruled by him. And 
for this purpose I shall confine myself strictly to 
S. Paul's history and S. Paul's writings. I shall 
ignore S. Peter and S. John as if they had never 
existed, and never written a line on Christian 
dogma or Christian morals. I shall try and draw 
a picture of what Pauline Christianity was, and 
the appearance a Pauline Church presented, and 
for that purpose confine myself entirely to that 
portion of the Acts which records S. Paul's la- 
bours, and those letters which bearing his name 
have been received into the Sacred Canon. 

What then does S. Paul teach us respecting 
the person of our Lord and Master? We all feel 
that this is the question upon which all else de- 
pends, round which all our present controversies 
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gather, and conoerning which the battle will ere 
long wax fiercer. Did S. Paul teach that Jesus 
Christ was as one of ourselves, a very highly 
gifted man, a yery illustrious teacher, one who 
from the high excellence of his moral qualities 
might with greater right than others be called 
*' the Son of God/' as most resembling the moral 
perfections of the great Father of all ? Was this 
his teaching, and ''the Gospel which he preached?'^ 
Let him reply in his own words. What does he 
say about his Lord ? '' The image of the invi- 
sible God ;*' *' by Him were all things created ;" 
'' He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist /' '' being in the form of God, He thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God/' This is 
not the language applicable to any merely human 
being however highly exalted, or of however ele- 
vated a nature. Nay, on this cardinal yerity the 
Apostle dogmatises as decidedly as S. John, and 
his grand utterance, " God was manifest in the 
flesh,'' stands side by side with the majestic state- 
ment with which the fourth Gospel opens. The 
Jesus whom Paul served was no mere philosopher 
or guide, but his '' Lord and his God" Incarnate. 
Examine S. Paul's writings to see what that 
work was which Jesus Christ came upon earth 
to fulfil, what was the real significance of His 
mighty acts, especially His death upon the Cross, 
— and what is your conclusion ? Is it that that 
death, so meekly submitted to, is worthy of all 
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admiration and worthy to be had in everlasting 
remembrance^ as the dignified ending of a dig- 
nified life^ as an ensample of humility and sub- 
mission to a Father^s will^ or as a sealing the tes- 
timony He delivered with His bloody an heroic 
martyrdom patiently borne^ and differing only in 
the blameless tenor of the life which it closed^ 
and the more perfect morality it enforced^ from 
that of Socrates ? How does S. Paul speak of it ? 
I put aside again the teaching of his brother 
Apostles equally with himself inspired by the 
Holt Spirit; I open only his own writings to 
find '^ Whom God hath set forth to be s. propitiation 
through faith in His bloody to declare His righte- 
ousness for the remission of sins that are past/^ 
" In Him we have redemption through His bloody 
even the forgiveness of sins/' " By His own 
blood He entered into the holy place^ having 
obtained eternal redemption for us/' *' How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, Who through 
the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God/' " Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of many." Can words be plainer 
to show that S. Paul at least looked upon the 
Lord's Death as a Sacrifice offered to God^ and 
that he regarded the shedding of Blood on the 
Cross as that which brought about the forgiveness 
of sins ? 
Nor does the Apostle stop at the Cross. He 

E 
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proceeds from Calyary to the empty tomb^ — ^firom 
the death to t&e resurrection of the Lord. No 
Apostle in his writings or his preaching lays more 
stress upon the resurrection of Christ as the 
source of our spiritual life. " DeUvered for our 
offences^ raised again for our justification.'^ '' If 
we have been planted together in the likeness of 
His deaths we shall be also in the likeness of His 
resurrection.'' ''If Christ be not risen^ then 
is our preaching vain^ and your faith is also yain.^' 
Nor is it possible for any one to bring into greater 
prominence the mighty truths founded upon the 
ascension and perpetual intercession of Christ 
for His Church than the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. So again the solemn truths of the 
second Advent^ the coming of Christ '' to be glo- 
rified in His saints/' '' the eyerlasting life," " the 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord/' are part and parcel of the Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Paul. 

And as based upon supernatural facts the Chris- 
tian life assumes a supernatural power. Christi- 
anity is not with S. Paul a system of exalted 
ethics or merely a code of morality however ex- 
cellent. '• The life" which he lived " in the flesh'' 
he lived " by faith in the Son of God Who loved 
him and gave Himself for him" It was a super- 
natural life founded on and deriving its power 
from supernatural relations with his risen and 
ascended Lord. All his arguments to obedience^ 
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all his exhortations to holiness^ are founded upon 
the fact of those to whom he wrote having entered 
upon new relationships with Qosi through Christ. 
'' If ye be risen with Christ^ seek those things 
which are above/' Because the mysterious power 
of the Resurrection had passed over themi there- 
fore they were "to walk in newness of life/* 
'^ Our old man is crucified with Him^ that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin/' " Ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God/' " I 
am crucified with Christ^ nevertheless I live^ yet 
not I^ but Christ liveth in me" And this new 
life is not developed by the workings of nature, 
but by the supernatural agency of the I^oly 
Ghost. " God hath sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts^ crying, Abba, Father/' 
" The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God.'' It is the super- 
natural life of a supernatural agent which we pos- 
sess, freely given, not earned. We are "justified 
by faith/' not-" by the deeds of the law." 

And according to S. Paul's teaching, the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel are closely connected with 
the imparting and sustaining the spiritual life, 
and bring the Christian into . connection with 
those acts of the Lord in the flesh, which are the 
sources of that life. The sacraments, according 
to S. Paul, are instruments by which the Spirit 
works, " By one Spirit are we all baptised into 
one body ;" " As many of you as have been bap- 
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tised unto Christ have put on Christ /' *' There- 
fore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
deaths that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father^ even so we also 
should walk in newness of life/' And pursuing 
the same figure in another place, '^ Buried with 
Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
Him through the faith of the operation of 600^ 
Who hath raised Him from the dead/' Baptism to 
S. Paul was no mere form or pious ceremonial, or 
emblematic rite. It was a very and true reality ; 
uniting the recipient to his Lord, and bringing 
him in a mysterious manner under the nn- 
seen influences of the spiritual world. Baptism 
was to S. Paul '^ an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace ;'' in other words^ 
something beyond the natural working of God's 
providence,*— something above nature,— superna- 
tural. And what importance and dignity he 
threw around the other great sacrament of the 
Gospel is evidenced by the fact that there are 
more allusions to it, and more information about 
it in his, than in any of the other Apostolic writ- 
ings. That which is true of his preaching gener- 
ally, that it was made his by special revelation, is 
also true of this {)articular. He had '^ received of 
the Lord that which he delivered" to his converts 
at Corinth respecting the Blessed Sacrament of 
Christ's body and blood. He teaches us there 
with no faltering voice and no doubtful accents 
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its high position in the Church. " We have an 
altar^^' is his dogmatic assertion ; and what that 
altar is^ and what it implies^ is clear from the 
forcible parallel which in another place he makes 
between the Christian altar and the heathen altar 
" the Lord's table/' and " the table of devils :" 
parallel surely in this^ or else the whole argument 
id meaningless^ that the oblation at each partook 
of a sacrificial character^ and was joined with 
sacrificial worship. And the Christian oblation 
of bread and wine ''shows the Lord's death^'' 
and is the means of showing it forth^ until the 
Lord's " coming again." And so solemn is this 
service, that at that altar none have a '' right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle/' (it is especially 
Christian ;) and while to approach it worthily is to 
partake the Lord's body and blood, '' the bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? the cup of blessing which we 
bless^ is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ?" so to approach it unworthily is " to 
eat and drink damnation to himself/' because he 
"discerns not the Lord's body." The highest 
Eucharistic as well as the highest Baptismal teach- 
ing is part of that Gospel which the Apostle Paul 
preached, and which he " neither received of man, 
nor was taught of man^ but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ." 

The Church then over which S. Paul ruled^ and 
which S. Paul taught was^ (it is clear from his 
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writiDgs^) one which maintained the great verities 
of the Incarnation, and the flowing oot of the mys- 
tenons benefits of these mighty acts, to the chil- 
dren of men, by means of snpematoral agency; viz. 
the sacraments of the Grospel, and one in which sa- 
cramental and sacrificial worship particolarlykept 
up a memorial before God and man of the great 
Ofiering on the Cross. If he mentions nowhere 
the Christian Scriptures, and speaks not of their 
use as a means of grace and of renewal of the spi- 
ritual life, it is, we may be sure, because he had 
them not, and could not have them, inasmuch as 
the Canon was not formed. But he speaks with 
reverence of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
commends Timothy for bis knowledge of them, as 
having made him ''wise unto salvation,'^ and 
himself inspired by the Holt Ghost, directs that 
more than one of his own epistles should be read 
to all the holy brethren. 

Further, we are enabled to gather the mind of 
S. Paul on other points connected with the well- 
being of the spiritual life. It is, again, remarkable 
of him who was not with them when Jesits came 
and breathed on them, saying, '' Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit they are 
remitted ;'* it is, I say, remarkable to find in the 
record of his spiritual rule, a special instance of 
the exercise of this power delegated by Christ to 
His Church. '' For your sakes forgave I it in the 
person of Christ,'' is his emphatic declaration re- 
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specting the absolution of the incestuous Corinth- 
ian ; while the same history witnesses to the power 
he claimed as an Apostle and ruler^ of casting o)it 
of the Church, — " of delivering to Satan/* — of 
ex communicating. 

What has been said may be enough to show 
YOU from his own writings what was the Gospel 
which Paul preached. I could pursue it^ did time 
permit^ into Various details, as for instance, his 
administration of the rite of confirmation, his dili- 
gent preaching, the vernacular service, his cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist as the special wor- 
ship of the Lord's Day, his visitation of his clergy, 
his observance of seasons, his liberality and large- 
heartedness about trifling points of ceremonial 
observance, his directions as to the weekly offer- 
tory, his use of liturgical words, his allusions to 
creeds, if not their actual quotation, the hints of 
ceremonial observed by him, — as " the bread and 
cup which we bless," or " I bow my knees," — an 
evidence that this great Apostle did think it mat- 
tered how he worshipped, and gave his Lord the 
worship of ihe body as well as the worship of the 
heart, and thought not outward form or external 
ceremony inconsistent with that " worship in spirit 
and in truth" which S. Paul (if any ever did) 
rendered to his God. 

But I can only draw your attention to one 
more point in what remains; as I have tried to 
see what he was as a teacher, so now to view him 
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as a ruler of the Church. In the first place^ he 
stood upon his own rights as an Apostle. He 
acknowledged no allegiance or submission even 
to the prince and leader of the first appointed 
twelve. He did not look upon himself as a dele- 
gate of Peter^ or as deriving spiritual jurisdiction 
from him^ whom ^^ he withstood to the face^ be- 
cause he was to be blamed/' Neither did he rest 
his claims to spiritual authority on a mission from 
the state. He had authority from the great Head 
of the Church, and he exercised it in organising 
the scattered congregations which he gathered in 
as in one faith, so in one outward discipline. Not 
his that silly notion, that every converted man is 
a minister of Chbist to his brethren. Neither 
his history nor his writings give any sanction to 
such folly. He himself waited for his outward 
call and public designation to the special work of 
his life. He " ordained elders'' in every Church. 
As the time drew near when he was to be offered 
up, and as the care of all the Churches weighed 
upon him, he laid upon the shoulders of others 
part of the burden he had borne, and delegated 
his Apostolic rule to his fellow-labourers. Yet 
note, it was to no congregation, to no body of 
* men, he entrusted the government of the Church. 
He selected one, and him he set over the others, 
distinct in office, distinct in prerogatives. In 
Timothy and Titus with their special authority 
over the presbyters, their power of " rebuking," of 
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'' ruling/* of jadging^ of advancing from one grade 
to another^ of ordaining fresh pastors and teachers^ 
we can recognise no other features than those of 
the Bishop^ and the Episcopate has its rise and 
origin in the churches of Pauline foundation. 

Considerations such as these may not be with- 
out their use in times like the present^ when 
attempts are made to discredit all the super- 
natural parts of our Holy Religion^ to degrade our 
Blessed Lord to a teacher of morals^ His atoning 
death to a simple martyrdom^ and our sacraments 
and sacramental ordinances to mere external 
forms^ which having served their time^ are to 
vanish away before the increasing intelligence of 
the Church of the future. It may strengthen our 
faith and brace us for the coming struggle^ to re- 
member that all the verities upon which men of 
the world now-a-days pour scom^ are at any rate 
part of that Christianity which is as old as the days 
of the Apostle Paul. Enshrined in his writings^ 
and constituting the Gospel which he preached^ 
are these truths — the Deity of the Lord Jesus ; 
the atoning nature of His death; the power of 
His resurrection ; the efficacy of His intercession ; 
the regenerating influence of the Holt Spirit^ as 
an influence external to man^s natural powers^ 
uniting us to Christ by means of sacraments^ and 
manifesting its presence in holiness of life. We 
cannot have clearer testimony to these blessed 
truths, or to the sacrificial character of the Chris- 
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tian worship^ or the absolying power resident in 
the Churchy and exercised by its appointed officers^ 
or the need of a lawfully constituted ministry, 
than the writings of S. Paul furnish. 

This is the Gospel which Paul preached, which 
our Church has received, and which it is ours to 
maintain. These are the truths which have moved 
the world, which have spoken home to men^s 
hearts, and turned them from their sins, and 
dragged them from their selfishness. These are 
especially missionary truths, whether the Church 
labours among the heathen, or the neglected 
masses at home. These are the cardinal verities 
under which, as under *^ the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,'^ generation after generation 
has foimd rest. And these alone, let the world 
scoff as it will, are the only truths which can 
meet the wants of our restless, excited, wayward 
times. To be brought to Jesus, and ''to know 
Him and the power of His resurrection," " buried 
with Him in baptism and risen to newness of life/' 
'' partaking of that bread which is the communion 
of His body, and that cup which is the com- 
munion of His blood," so united to Him — our 
^ mortal bodies quickened by His Spirit dwelling 
in us," receiving " the Spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father," and " forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace," — this is the 
Gospel which Paul preached, which he received 
neither from man, nor by man, " but by the reve- 
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lation of Jesus Christ/' And this is a Gospel 
for all times and for all men. We have received 
it in onr Church of England ; woe anto us if we 
suffer it to be wrested from us by violence or 
filched by craft; woe unto us if we barter the 
Word of God for some '' tradition of men," and 
find we have exchanged the revelation of Jesus 
Chbist for '^ another Gospel" which is not a Gos- 
pel, but something " after man," and ^' of man," 
" of the earthy and earthy." 



SEEMON V. 



A RAMPma AND A ROARINa LION. 



Psalm xxii. 13. 

" ThSY OAFB upon me IBTITH THBIB MOUTHS : AS IT WSBS A 
SAMFIKQ AlO) A BOASINa LION." 



The Psalmist is speaking of his enemies^ and the 
attitude which they had assumed towards him. 
He speaks of them as a lion roaring at him^ open- 
ing his mouth and showing his teeth at him. It 
does not much matter who the particular enemies 
were. It is enough for our purpose that they 
were cruel, bloody, ravenous, and fierce; that 
David knew them to be such, and knowing them 
to be such, was alarmed and frightened at them^ 
and so prays 6od not to go from him, but to pro- 
tect him. 

Certainly, I suppose, if we lived in a country 
where lions abounded, we should take much the 
same view of them. It is a very different thing 
seeing a lion shut up in a cage, and living where 
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he roams about as he pleases. Even as it is^ we 
can form a very good idea of the lion^s great 
strength, of his savage nature, of his fierceness 
and his anger, and of the little chance of escape 
we should have if we fell into his hands. His 
sharp claws and his huge teeth we feel would 
soon demolish us, aud the strongest of men would 
have no more chance against him than a mouse 
has against a cat. We may get too some notion 
of his power of springing on his prey ; we can see 
him crouch and stir himself up, and we can hear 
his roar. But if we lived in the lion country we 
should know and see, and hear a great deal more 
of him. We should see him in his native majesty 
walking over the vast Eastern plains, violently 
attacking or patiently waiting for his prey, track- 
ing it from a distance and never losing sight of it 
till he carries it to his den. We should hear so 
much of the depredations of lions, that we should 
always be on our guard, and do all we could to 
protect our homes and our cattle. And if we 
found traces of him about, and had reason to sup- 
pose he was prowling around our sheepfold, we 
should not for a moment imagine that he had 
come there to play with the sheep or to protect 
them against the wolf. We should be sure he 
had come for one reason and one reason only, 
seeking which of our oxen or our sheep he could 
" devour.'^ And if we heard him roar, we should 
know '* mischief was a- foot," and double our pre- 
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cautions and our vigilance. I do not suppose^ if 
we knew he was about, we should quietly fold 
our ''eyes to sleep or our eyelids to slumber/^ 
but^ on the contrary^ should watch^ lest perad- 
venture he might carry off not only our cattle 
but ourselves. We should not be deceived if we 
saw him lying quite still or gambolling about and 
seeming quite harmless^ we should know he was a 
lion and had a lion's naturci and that was to kill 
and to destroy. We should open our ears wide 
when his roar broke the silence of the nighty and 
see that our dogs were ready and our rifl^ 
loaded, in order to meet him, should he make an 
attack. 

Such, I suppose, would be our line of action in 
a country where lions abounded. We should not 
listen to any stories which might tell us he was 
not such a bad kind of beast, that he was very 
useful to man, and did him good service, and 
that it was a mistake to suppose he was cruel, 
and fierce, and ravenous, that his " ramping and 
roaring*' were only play, and the harmless throw- 
ing off of his animal spirits, that on the whole he 
was rather gentle and good-natured, and would 
let us fondle him and caress him. I say we 
should not believe these stories, for if we did, it 
would not be long before we should discover to 
our cost that his '^ ramping and his roaring*' 
meant a very great deal, that his teeth were very 
strong, and his claws very sharp indeed, while 
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as to caressing him^ it is very certain we should 
never have a chance. 

So much for natural lions. And perhaps some 
of you will be disposed to doubt, or to smile, or 
to think I am mistaken when I say that that is 
not the way in which, as a matter of fact, men 
behave. There is a lion — a " ramping and a roar- 
ing lion/^ an old lion, a fierce.lion who has carried 
off many a man, woman, and child to his horrid 
den, — ^who is as cruel a monster as need be, who 
is actually loose in the midst of us, and walking 
up and down among us. There is a lion who 
prowls about this parish, and whom we know well 
enough to be a lion, and who has done plenty of 
mischief, and yet it is difficult to get men to treat 
and to behave towards him as a lion. They will 
persist in petting him and pampering him, and 
persuading themselves that he is quite tame, and 
that his teeth are drawn and his claws pared, that 
he is a very gentle and amiable beast, very faith- 
ful, and to be encouraged, very soft and pleasant 
to stroke, quite harmless and worn out with age. 
And the old lion is so cunning that he lets them 
think so, and frisks about them, and lets himself 
be petted, and fawns on them, and does their bid- 
ding, and performs pretty tricks for them, and 
makes them laugh. And so the time passes mer- 
rily on; only now and then when the creature has 
enticed them far enough from home, into a thick 
wood or a secure hiding-place, he shows himself 
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in his true colours^ and makes them feel to their 
cost as he crunches their bones in his den^ that he 
is a lion, and " a ramping and a roaring^' one too. 

Now you see by this time what I mean by a 
'' ramping and a roaring'' lion, and what I mean 
when I say we have to do with him, and that 
there is one in this parish with whom many of us 
like to play, and some of whom he has carried ofiP. 
I will (that there may be no mistake) put the 
warning in Scriptural language, and this time an 
Apostle shall echo the words of the Psalmist, '' Be 
sober, be vigilant, because your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour." 

Now, my brethren, at this solemn time, (for 
Lent is a time for plain speaking and plain ques- 
tioning,) do you not in your innermost conscience 
assent to what I say as true. Would you not be 
very terrified, alarmed, and anxious, if you knew 
a lion was in the wood, and might any night come 
prowling into the village and carry off any one he 
might find? And are you as afraid of him, whom 
Holy Scripture likens to a lion ? do you believe 
him to be what it says he is, your " adversary,'' 
and that he is bent on your destruction ? Are 
you as much on your guard against him as you 
would be against a fierce and savage wild beast, 
or are you not rather disposed not to think so 
badly of him, and to fancy, as the proverb has it, 
that '' he is not so black as he is painted ? 
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Ask yonrBelves then this Lent this plain ques- 
tion^ — ^Do I regard the devil as my adversary? 
do I look upon him as some one to be guarded 
against and watched against in the things of my 
soul^ as a '' ramping and a roaring lion'' would be 
guarded against and watched against in the things 
of my body ? And in what remains I will try 
and show you in what way many men are led to 
take a wrong view of him^ and are bamboozled 
into fancying him to be a very different being to 
what he really is^ and their friend instead of their 
adversary. And the point which I want to press 
home to-day^ is the point which David presses, 
and the point which S. Peter presses, viz. that the 
devil is your enemy, and that ^'a ramping and a 
roaring lion'' cannot possibly be anything else than 
a ravening and bloodthirsty creature. 

Enemy — of course he is, I can hear many say, 
— is he not one of the three enemies renounced 
at the- font, and against whom we promise " to fight 
manfully under Christ's banner?" True, but 
while it is acknowledged in words, how fares it 
in practice? In the first place, if men really 
looked upon him as an enemy, and a very dan- 
gerous enemy, (for one whose sole aim is to get 
us damned is a very dangerous enemy,) they 
would not laugh about him, and jest about him, 
and use his name in the light, frivolous, familiar 
way they do. Really, to hear the way in which 
people talk of him, or the liberties they take with 
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bis name, if you did not know to the contrary, 
you would imagine all was a joke and a jest so 
far as he is concerned^ — that he could not harm, 
that he was a very good kind of fellow^ and so far 
from having cloven feet, more like an angel of light, 
^nd so far from resembling a ramping and a roar- 
ing lion, mo^e like a harmless lamb. If people 
did not in their hearts believe something like this, 
I cannot understand this joking about him, and 
piaking merry over his doings. 

And men come to think so because what he 
iprants them to do chimes in with what they them- 
selves want to do. Religion restrains, religion 
curbs, religion imposes restrictions, and men do 
not like restraint, do not like being curbed, do 
not like restrictions being imposed. Their pas- 
sions claim indulgence, and they cannot see why 
they should not " eat, drink, and be merry.'' And 
the evil one is close at hand to encourage them. 
He makes out that religion is gloomy, and a 
wretched kind of thing only fit for old people, and 
worn out people, and people who have nothing 
else to do, but to be disregarded utterly by those 
who have a spirit or care to enjoy life. And so 
he manages to make them believe he is their 
friend by showing them how they may escape^ 
from what they do not like, and how they can get 
ofif doing what they know they ought to do. A lie 
is wanted to cover a fault, and the lie rises to the 
lips ; an act of dishonesty will get a man out of a 
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difficulty to which his own conduct has brought 
him^ and Satan whispers how it may be done^ and 
the evil consequences saved. And so men get to 
think there is no great harm in sin^ that it does 
not much matter what they do^ and that they can 
get on very well though they have no religious 
principle^ and throw the restraints of religion to 
the winds. Well^ now, suppose that the man does 
succeed, suppose that bad and evil courses prosper 
(they do sometimes) and that the man begins to 
think that what the Bible says' about God's hatred 
of sin means nothing, and that the devil's advice 
is by no means bad^ and that if he be a lion he 
certainly is not a " ramping and roaring one/' but 
a beast that can be tamed and made to do good 
service. Well, this life is not all^ and when the 
poor soul passes into the other world to stand 
before the Judge of all the earthy how different 
an aspect will not everything assume. There the 
true lijght is shed upon everything, sin is seen to 
be sin^ vice to be vice, ungodliness to be ungod- 
liness; and the soul which has passed hence in 
impenitence will meet again him to whose sug- 
gestions it listened so eagerly, and whose counsels 
it followed so gladly, — but how changed in aspect. 
No longer a meek fawning creature, willing to do 
what service it may, but a veritable fierce lion 
''ramping and roaring," with flashing eyes and 
impatient gestures, waiting for its prey. Ay, in- 
deed, if his true character is never found out here, 
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it will be found out there^ — ^found out too late 
when the mistake never can be rectified. 

Now, my friends, you know very well that 
'' the children of this world'' and the children, of 
the Evil One pride themselves especially on this 
one thing above all others, that they are the only 
wise, clever, farsighted persons : they say that re- 
ligion and religious persons are narrow, silly, 
foolish, prejudiced, and bigoted, and anything else 
that they are pleased to call them. Yefy well : 
put it to the test. Here you have as it were a 
creature walking about the village, to all appear- 
ance tame and gentle, doing what he is told, and 
sometimes making himself useful, and some people 
get very fond of him, and pet him and have him 
always about them ; and others say, '' Beware, he 
is a lion, and lions are by natture fierce, and 
though he seem tame he is not really tame, and 
though he does not show his claws his claws are 
there, and if you do not mind what you are about 
you will feel them some day : you had better 
kill him before he does mischief :'' and then 
comes the answer, '' Kill him ! O no, he is so 
handsome, so gentle, so fond, so clever, so useful ; 
he has never done any harm, he will never do any 
harm :'' and then in the end it turns out that 
these very same persons are torn to pieces by this 
creature : — which of the two would prove the real 
wise men, the real prudent counsellors 7 To drop 
the metaphor : God's Church says, because God's 
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Word so says^ ''The soul that sinneth it shall 
die;'* and the world says, "He shall. not die/' 
And the Church says again, because the Word of 
God says it, '' Your adversary the devil as a roar- 
ing lion goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
your;'' and the world says, ''He does not, he is 
not an adversary, he helps men out of many diffi- 
culties :" and Oon's Word says, and the Church 
echoes, " fiesist him ;" and the world says, " Be 
friends with him, there is no harm in him.'' Which 
of the two will turn out to be right, and wise, and 
clever, and far-seeing, the Church or the world, 
when this life over, we all pass into the unseen 
world and see the end, " the everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil'' and those who rejected the 
salvation proffered them, and preferred trusting 
to Satan's lies and Satan's promises? 

With one or two cautions I will conclude. Do 
not fancy that what has been said has no voice 
for you, and that you will never be so foolish as 
to think that Satan is anything but a " ramping 
and a. roaring lion," and therefore dangerous. 
Do not fancy that you are proof against him. 
The ocean of life is strewed with many a wreck of 
many a gallant ship, and some have hopelessly 
perished, while others have at last come to port 
battered and bruised, with torn sails and broken 
rudder, but have at last found refuge in " the haven 
where they would be." Even great saints who 
have served God long have for a time fallen before 
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his tricks and wiles^ though eventually recovered. 
Be not highminded, but fear. If Moses fell> and 
Aaron^ and David^ and S. Peter, is there one of 
us who need not be on his guard ? If Balaam 
and Judas fell, and fell for ever, if the " ramping 
and the roaring lion'' carried them off in the 
sight of all men, have not all men cause to fear? 
Ay, even now when we see him carrying off even 
in this world some poor foolish creature, some 
man who would not believe that bad courses were 
the ways of death, some woman who would not 
believe that to surrender her honour was the di« 
rect road to ruin, no need to exult, but to tremble 
and fear. Fear, I do not mean with a cowardly 
selfish fear, which says, '^ I must give in, I cannot 
fight a ' ramping and a roaring lion,' " but fear 
which drives us to our knees, to ask for heaven's 
aid, and summons to our side the Oood Shepherd 
Who has delivered many a saint &om the " paw" 
of that fierce " lion." Ay, even if he be carrying 
a victim away to his horrid den, even if he have 
mangled him and tor^ him, the Good Shepherd will 
come if called for. The devil very nearly had 
Mary Magdalene ,* the devil very nearly had the 
thief on the cross; but he did not get either 
Mary Magdalene, or that thief. No, they were 
rescued at the last, at " the eleventh hour," and 
Satan baulked of his prey. And therefore we say, 
never despair, '' return unto God, and He will 
return to you," repent, and ye shall be forgiven. 
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Never despair^ — this is the first lesson. Though 
Satan ramp and roar, Christ is stronger than 
he^ and Christ is mighty to save. And next^ lay 
this to heart. The less you have to do with the 
Evil One the better. Don't listen to him. Be-* 
member^ however &ir and soft and gentle he seem^ 
he is a lion, and is framed by his nature to tear 
and devour. A lion must be fierce: you can't 
tame him : he is a bloodthirsty animal, and al- 
ways will be ; sooner or later the thirst for blood 
will show itself. And the devil can have no other 
aim in view than to procure our damnation and 
drink our souls' blood. As soon as you find you 
are falling into a sin, set yourselves resolutely 
against it. Do not encourage it. Do not say, O 
it is a little lion I am playing with, a mere cub, — 
it cannot bite, it cannot scratch. Do not, I say, 
say so. One day or other it will have both teeth 
and claws, teeth that can bite, and claws that can 
tear. And it will use them: and against you, 
too^ when it has a chance, though you may have 
fondled it. I have read an account of what a 
man did who kept a lion cub which was very fond 
of him, and he of it, which ran tame about his 
house, and was quite gentle. One night he was 
awoke by the creature licking his hand in play, but 
the rough tongue drew blood, and the man shot the 
creature dead, — for^ said he, '^ once he has tasted 
blood he wUl want more^ and to save my life here- 
after I take his now." So act with the sin that 
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doth 80 easily besef yon. Make no terms with 
it^ parley not with it, master it ere it master yon. 
For one of two things mnst happen : you mnst 
either kill the lion, or the lion you. Better and 
easier to kill him when he is young, ere he has 
attained his fall age. Better and easier to break 
from sin by God's grace at once, than to let it 
grow into a habit. Do not trust the doing it by- 
and-by ; do it now. Very likely by-and-by when 
you have indulged it more, when it has grown 
more pleasant, you will not care about leaving it, 
or if you do, it will be harder to leave it. Better 
kill the whelp than let him grow up into a '^ ramp- 
ing and a roaring lion.^ 
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SERMON VL 



THB MOTE AND THE BEAM. 
S. liXnoB Ti. 41. 

''WhT BBH0£DBST THOXT THB MOTB that 18 IN THT BBO- 
THBB'B BYB, but FBBOBIYBBT irOT THB BBAM THAT IB IB 
THIBB OWB BTBP" 

The words of the text were in common use among 
the Jews as a proverb^ and were adopted by our 
Lord to illustrate His teaching. Such indeed was 
His wont ; and more than once did He take pro* 
verbs^ parables^ and prayers from those which were 
current among the Jews. 

The proverb before us supposes a man almost 
bUnded by some great impediment in his eye, 
(the word literally means a piece of wood^) blaming 
another for a small speck of dust^ here called " a 
mote/' which scarcely obscures his vision. And 
the meaning is obvious — the mote stands for a 
Htde fault, the beam for a great fault ; and the 
question is^ how can you who are under the do- 
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minion of a great sin^ be harsh^ uncharitable^ and 
fanlt-finding to another whose sin is slighter than 
your own? It asks^ how can you be so very 
quick-sighted as to other people's faults^ when 
you are blind to your own ? And the inference 
is found in the words which come before^ ** Judge 
not/' 

It may be asked in passing, how society is to 
hold together if only those are to judge others 
who are free from sin themselves. In such a case 
no one would be qualified to pronounce an opinion 
upon the conduct of another^ still less to exercise 
judicial functions which involve depriving a fellow- 
creature of his liberty or his life. We can easily 
conceive cases where the judge who was condemn- 
ing auother might himself be under the dominion 
of a sin which^ omsidering their respective advan* 
tages, might make him a worse man really than 
the prisoner. So again in cases where wrong- 
doing is scarcely punishable by law, yet has to be 
taken notice of by society^ it is clear that great 
practical inconvenience would ensue if improper 
conduct were only to be condemned by those wlio 
were perfectly immaculate themselves. 

Our Lord's words then are not to be so strained 
as to interfere with the exercise of those duties 
which are necessary to hold society together^ 
when circumstances call upon us to judge our 
fellows; but I consider them as applying a warning 
to the indulgence of a censorious fault«-finding 
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uncharitable habit of judging when there is no 
occasion or necessity^ and which seems to think 
that if it keeps a sharp look-out on the sins of 
other people it need not trouble itself about its 
own. And of this there are many forms^ and we 
are all more or less liable to fall under this con- 
demnation. I say of the line of conduct reproved 
by our Lord in the text there are many forms^ 
and it may be as well to examine one or two of 
the more ordinary and general. 

First of all then we sometimes see cases in 
which the text is literally true. Persons who 
really are greater sinners than those whom they 
reprove are found finding fault with lesser offences 
with a severity which seems extraordinary to those 
who know the real state of the case. Take an 
illustration of this &om Scripture. Very curious 
phases of human nature are found there^ showing 
as what partial judges we are in our own case* 
There was David^ for instance. He had broken 
two commandments, and two commandments 
which are most necessary for the holding together 
of society. He had taken another man^s wife, 
and when he found it necessary for the conceal* 
ment of his crime^ he had the husband whom he 
had wronged put to death. Well, one would think 
that to commit adultery with another man's wife, 
and to issue orders to put that other man to death) 
must have been sins about which a man could 
have no doubt. No one could be ignorant that 
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he had done grievoas wrong. The '^heam'' in 
that man's eye most have been great indeed. Yet 
with sin so gross^ so patent^ so notorious upon 
him, how sharp and hard was he upon the mote 
in his brother. ''What! take the poor man's 
lamb and kill it instead of one out of his own 
flocks and herds I nothing is too bad for such a 
wretch as that — he shall surely die/' cries the in- 
dignant king. Yet surely taking by violence and 
slaying the poor man's pet lamb, bad as it was^ 
and cruel and heartless, was but as a little '' mote'' 
compared with the dishonour of a matron and the 
murder of a brave soldier. Odd that it needed 
any application from Nathan before the guilty 
man saw what was meant. Yet so it was. He 
forgot all about the '' beam in his own eye,"^ and 
could only see the '' mote in his brother's eye." 

And again, this feeling displays itself in persons 
haying great '' beams" in their own eye, yet taking 
so little heed to them, as to go out of their way to 
fancy and invent ''motes" for their brother, and 
to find fault with that which in reality is quite 
innocent. Take an illustration again from Holy 
Scripture. At the supper at Bethany you remem- 
ber how Mary's love and gratitude showed them- 
selves in breaking over our Lord's sacred head and 
feet " an alabaster box of very precious ointment,'* 
an action one would have thought which, from the 
very tenderness of its aiOfection, could not have 
been by any regarded as even a "mote." Yet, 
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np rose Judas, with his commonplace platitudes 
about the poor^ shocked in th^ full-blown plausi« 
bility of the respectable part he was playing, to 
see ''such waste/' He could not bear it; no, 
he was the friend of the' poor, he had no patience 
with such feminine sentimentalities as this. Give 
the money to the poor — ^that was his maxim. 
Yet, at the very time he was robbing the poor, 
actually stealing from the little hoard of his 
Master and his brethren, and contemplating that 
most atrocious wickedness which has blackened 
his memory for ever. Ay, which was worse? 
even supposing she were wrong, (which she was 
not,) Mary who wasted, if you please to call it so, 
" the alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious,^' to show her affection for her Lord, or 
Judas, who was living day after day in positive 
sin, and planning a crime which has no parallel 
in the annals of wickedness ? Tet Judas waxed 
eloquent over poor Mary's fancied " mote,'' when 
in reality her eye was perfectly clear, while the 
greatest of '^ beams" was darkening his own. 

This then is one form, the grossest and most 
palpable of this temper of mind which our Lord 
reproves in the text. And another form of it is 
this. We are apt to see our neighbours' faults in 
their worst and strongest light, while we invent 
all sorts of palliations and excuses for what we are 
conscious are sins in ourselves. David and Judas, 
in the cases which I have mentioned, do not seem 
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(strange as it sounds) to have recognised the pre- 
sence of the great '* beam'' which was darkening 
their mental vision. In the case I suppose now^ we 
are conscious that there is something wron^ with us, 
only we are satisfied it is a very little matter, and 
we are more than conscious that other people are 
QLUch worse, and more than satisfied that they 
want very sharp looking after. To use the words 
of the humorist, we 

^ Compoimd for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we haye no mind to." 

Sin has not the same charm for all persons* 
Each class of men has its own temptations which 
those who do not belong to that class know no- 
thing about, and we are constantly tempted to 
fancy those sins to which those temptations lead 
are 'of very little consequence compared with 
others. Nay more,— each man has his own sin, 
his favourite pet, dearly-loved, fondly-cherished 
sin, which has greater charms for him than any 
other, and by the side of which other temptations 
to sin seem cold and powerless. Now we all have 
this sin — we all know we have — we can easily 
find out for ourselves what it is if we care about 
it. But how do we act towards it ? In the first 
place we get used to it, and use is second nature, 
and getting used to it, we cease to think it 
strange. It falls in with our interests, coincides 
with our tastes^ pampers our weaknesses, and 
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makes itself so necessary to us that we cease to 
think it foul« and from ceasing to think it foul^ to 
thinking it fair, is bat a little step and speedily 
taken. What the poet says of vice generally is 
true in the particular of our besetting sin. 

" Yet Been too oft, fSawniliar with her fiioe, 
We flnt endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Sometimes a man who has no temptation to 
grosser sins of debauchery^ uncleanness^ and 
drunkenness^ will hold up his hands in horror at 
hearing of others being ^^ therein entangled and 
overcome.^' Yet^ if you examined accurately into 
the matter^ you might find him holden with wratl^ 
or revengefulj or spiteful^ or malicious^ or secretly 
cheating when he had the chance. The slave of 
his violent passions^ the victim of fleshly lusts will 
tell you at any rate he is nobody's enemy but his 
own, that he has never gratified his spite by the 
ruin of another^ that he has never defrauded or 
oppressed the poor and the helpless to increase 
his gains^ or bring profit to his coffers. Each 
thinks his own faults the merest " motes'' com- 
pared with his neighbour's " beams," and his neighs- 
hour's faults great " beams" compared with his own 
^' motes." Our own failings we find excuse for^ give 
gentle names to limit to our own satisfaction their 
power to injure^ while sins we do not care about 
are exaggerated in themselves and their effects to 
the highest conceivable degree. 
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It will do UB good to bear in mind when we are 
tempted to reprove or condemn the failings of 
others^ to remember that very likely we are guilty 
of something ourselves which to others appears as 
bad and as outrageous as the faults of others do 
to us. To ^^ know ourselves'' should be the study 
of our lives; to become acquainted with our own 
failings^ whether they be "motes" or "beams/' is 
a knowledge worth striving after. The Pharisee 
who was so quick-sighted as to the failings of 
others^ and kept such an accurate catalogue of 
their shortcomings, would have been better em- 
ployed in looking after his own. 

It may also do us good in qualifying our esti- 
mate of others to consider whether in their place 
we should have done any better ourselves. I fear 
we little realise in many instances how much we 
are indebted to circumstances for keeping us right. 
I think even with great crimes, at which we natu- 
rally and rightly feel strongly, and about which 
we cannot feel too strongly, it will do us no harm 
to think seriously whether any of us, brought up 
in such associations as the doers of them were, 
and accustomed to every form of evil from the 
earliest, would have done any better. And if so, 
how much more in the case of our friends' and 
neighbours' shortcomings, about which we often, 
make such a noise, that it might be thought we 
had to answer for them ourselves. I do not say 
we are to lose our sense of the difference between. 
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right and wrongs but I do say it would often make 
us more charitable to the offender^ and render us 
the better judge of the real character of his offence^ 
were we to imagine ourselves the offender and think 
over all the temptations which drew him on^ and 
the difficult circumstances which surrounded him ; 
and more especially^ of the many excuses we should 
allege^ and the many pleas in our own defence we 
should set up> had we been the party in question. 
We shall, I say, attain a much clearer view of the 
position^ and be the better able to form an opinion 
as to his real guilty by '' putting ourselves in his 
place/^ Many things I am sure would strike us 
in a very different light then^ to what they do now. 
As it is, while we are eloquent advocates for our- 
selves^ we are merciless judges of others. 

Considerations such as these^ while they will 
not (God forbid) in the slightest degree diminish 
our sense of right and wrongs or lessen our feeling 
of the " sinfulness of sin," will nevertheless have 
a tendency to make us more charitable in forming 
opinions of others, and less sweeping in our con- 
demnation of them. By cultivating such a temper 
we approach the Divine model, and merciful our- 
selves, reflect the mercy of '' our Father in hea- 
ven" who is merciful. He hates the sin, but is 
gentle to the sinner. We are hard on the sinner, 
but love the sin. We are not above punishing a 
man for doing that which we would do ourselves, 
if we were pretty sure we should not be found out. 

o 
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It follows as practical advice^ to attend to what 
our LoKD says^ *' Cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote that is in thy brother's eye/' 
It is part of His teaching that we should turn our 
lantern diligently upon ourselves, and search the 
innermost recesses of our own hearts. It is the 
only way in which we can bring home to ourselves 
our personal responsibility. And the laying hold 
of this is the very foundation of all true religion. 
Our LoBD ever taught in the same strain, — " Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone ;'' take care of yourselves and repent, lest 
ye perish like those about whose fate ye inquire, 
and whom ye suppose to be so much worse than 
yourselves. 

Such was His teaching, and the more we follow 
it and remember we all have one field to till, one 
vineyard to dress, one soul to save, and one person 
to amend, and that is ourselves, and that we and 
no one else are responsible for the dressing of that 
vineyard, the tillage of that field, the saving of 
that soul, the amendment of that one person, the 
better we shall be. And it is remarkable how 
different we shall find our feelings towards others 
in proportion as we keep a stricter watch over 
ourselves. Is it not strange that sinners should 
be so hard on sinners ? You would have expected 
that, conscious of the presence of sin, deliberate 
and wilful sinners would have been gentle and 
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kind one to another^ and make all allowances and 
excuses for their companions in guilt. But it is 
not 80« and there is no one more loud in bis de- 
nimciation of others^ and no one who will point 
out more clearly the faults of his neighbours than 
the man who is notoriously himself falling short 
in some point of his duty toward Ood or man. 
Whereas the holier the man becomes the more he 
knows of himself, and is therefore more humble, 
and if more humble more charitable, and if more 
charitable more willing to help others. Are not 
the best people you know the least apt to find 
fault and to condemn hastily, and unwilling to 
suppose others to be any worse than they are 
compelled to think them ? Are they not the most 
forbearing, longsuffering, and considerate, because 
from sad experience they know the power sin has, 
and the different craftinesses whereby Satan ** lieth 
in wait to deceive ?" 

Learn then to deal impartially with yourselves, 
and you will come to deal fairer with others. 
Admit no excuses when you find yourselves guilty 
of a known breach of duty. If you are '^ overtaken 
in a fault/' don't fancy you mend matters by com- 
ing down upon some unfortunate brother who very 
possibly has not had the same advantages as your- 
self, and fewer opportunities of knowing his duty. 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the daj, 
Thou canst not then be false to anj man." 
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One concluding caution. As I said at first, 
there are times and seasons when we cannot help 
passing judgment on and condemning severely 
the bad conduct of others. As bearing any 
degree of authority, or occupying any prominent 
post in Church or State, or as employers or 
teachers or masters, we are bound at times to 
reprove and rebuke. But this is, as I also said, 
a different thing from a censorious, backbiting, 
fault-finding turn of mind, which, whether occa- 
sion calls for it or not, is ever on the look-out for 
the " motes" in the eyes of his brother. Depend 
upon it, in that man's own eye there is sure to be 
a great ** beam/' He who is always spying out de- 
fects in his neighbour, finding fault with him, and 
drawing attention to his shortcomings, depend 
upon it, has worse faults and greater shortcomings 
.himself. They may be hidden and secret, and 
kept out of sight from the world and even him- 
self, but be sure that there they are. Ask your- 
selves whether the greatest pickers of holes in 
their neighbours' characters, and the loudest at 
exaggerating their faults, are the most faultless of 
your acquaintance. 

The truth is that the man who is honest with 
himself, and who has taken pains to know the 
'' plague of his own heart," knows much more 
evil of himself than he possibly can of any one 
else. Upon that evil let him wage war. In 
mending himself he will mend others. If he 
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take pains to " cast the beam from his own eye/^ 
bis brother will let him ** cast the mote from his 
eye/' Let us look to our own '' beams/^ for depend 
upon it, it is very likely that for every " mote" we 
see in another's eye, there is a great '^ beam'' in 
our own. 
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BOMANS X. 15. 
''How SHALL THXT PBSAOH, SZCBFT THEY BB SBNT?" 

To-DAT is one of the Sandays on which the 
Bishops of the Church lay hands on or ordain 
* those whom by examination during the past 
week they have judged worthy of the sacred 
ministry. Our thoughts are therefore naturally 
drawn to the subject of the Christian minis- 
try, and the manner of admission to it in the 
Church of England, the subject on which I 
purpose addressing you this morning. And I 
have chosen this passage of S. Paul because in 
connection with what goes before it seems to set 
forth very clearly the end and object of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the way in which it is to be 
entered. 

The Apostle first sets forth the Gospel message, 
'' If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lobd 
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Jesus^ and sbalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead^ thou shalt be saved/' 
The terms on which salvation is offered are clearly 
expressed^ — faith in a living Christ^ in Christ 
who was dead^ but is alive for evermore. And 
the Apostle takes pains to impress upon the minds 
of the Church the freeness and fulness of this 
offer,—'* Whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved/' That is the message 
which on the part of God is offered to mankind 
at large. They are to believe in Christ^ and if 
they believe in Christ they are to be saved. But 
then the question naturally occurs^ How are people 
to believe in Christ unless they are to hear about 
Him ? and how shall they hear unless some one 
tells them about Him ? " How shall they hear 
without a preacher ?'' — ^here comes in the Chris- 
tian ministry^ or to speak more correctly^ that 
part of the duties of the Christian ministry which 
consists in preaching, and to which my remarks 
this morning will be addressed. Then the ques- 
tion naturally arises^ ''How shall they preachy 
except they be sent ?" 

The two points then on which the Apostle lays 
stress here are the necessity of a preacher^ and 
the further necessity of the preacher being sent. 
And they are two truths which remain to this day. 
True^ in some respects the state of the world is 
different from what it was in the Apostles' days. 
Then the world had to be won to the faith of 
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Christ^ and the difficulties were great. The Jev 
could Dot bear to be told that the despised Gen- 
tiles were as dear to God as himself, nor could he 
easily bring himself to recognise the claims of a 
spiritual Messiah. The whole weight of the Im- 
perial aathority upheld the established idolatry. 
The earth was fall of idols, and the preacher's 
voice had to be raised in earnest entreaty that 
men would leave their dumb idols and turn to 
" the living and true God.*' And though all that 
idolatry perished, though the Church was built 
upon the ruins of that old Paganism, and the 
Cross surmounted the diadem of the Caesars, the 
work is not done, — there are still dark places fall 
of heathen, and the question is still asked as it 
was eighteen hnndred years ago, '^ How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard^ and 
how shall they hear without a preacher V* 

Not only so. The world has come into the 
Church, and men and women baptized into the 
faith of Christ are influenced by the world, are 
led astray by the worlds and live after the 
world's ways ; so that there is constant need for 
the preacher's voice to be lifted up in warning, 
in bidding men remember whose they are, to 
turn from evil ways, and "live by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved them and gave Himself 
for them.*' Men need as much as ever to be re- 
minded of what Christ has done for them, to be 
aroused sometimes from gross sin, sometimes from 
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carelessness and indifference. Christ^s Oospel 
has to be proclaimed continually^ and sinners to 
be converted from the error of their ways. There 
is as much scope for the preacher now as eighteen 
hundred years ago. What do you suppose would 
be the effect if the parish churches which are so 
plentifully scattered about our land were pulled 
down, if the clergy were silenced, the Lord^s Day 
desecrated ? Would not the people sink deeper 
and deeper into sin and ignorance ? It is little 
enough we can do now ; but remove the barrier 
which the preaching of Christ's Gospel does 
oppose to sin, and every one feels things would be 
worse. Nay, the experiment was tried in the last 
century in France. The French people in the mad- 
ness of their revolution did shut up the churches, 
and forbade the celebration of sacred services/ 
they stopped the preaching of the Gospel, abolished 
Sunday, beheaded, imprisoned, and banished their 
Bishops and Priests. And what was the result ? 
why, that the people got so lawless, so vicious, so 
depraved, so pruel and bloodthirsty, that when 
Napoleon Buonaparte seized the government, the 
first thing he did was to restore the Church, open 
the sacred buildings, and welcome back the rem- 
nant of the clergy. Merely looking at the state 
of things as a politician, he saw the necessity of 
there being some body in the country which should 
be able to speak with authority on religious sub- 
jects. 
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Everybody then will admit that there is need 
for the preacher now — that his office has not 
ceased — and that if men are to be brought within 
Gospel influences it must be by means of the 
Gospel being preached in their ears. 

'^How shall they hear without a preacher?'^ 
is a question which answers itself^ or which only 
needs to be plainly stated for common sense to 
give the answer. 

But the Apostle proceeds^ ''How shall they 
preach except they be sent?" He evidently 
thinks they are not to go of themselves^ but are 
to be sent. Now if a person is 9ent^ there must 
be some one to send him. If then we can find 
out who is the person who sends^ we get at the 
root of the matter. The Apostle^s words are very 
fexpress^ " How shall they preach except they be 
sent?'' clearly implying that unless they were 
''sent*' they could not preach. The gist of the whole 
is in the sending. You may say^ any one may go 
and preach. The Apostle says^ no> — how can he^ 
unless he " be sent/' unless he be told to go by 
some one who has authority to tell him to go? 
We have a strong hint of the necessity of a cer« 
tain body of men being regularly set apart for 
this work^ a necessity which commends itself to 
our common sense. Some ignorant people say^ 
" one man has as much right to preach as ano- 
ther/' and that if a man fancies he has. a desire 
to preachy he need not wait for any one to '' send" 
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him. Yet here the Holy Ohost speaking by S. 
Faul^ says plainly the preacher must be '' sent/' 
Does not our reason acquiesce in this? Goo is 
not a God of oonfiision^ but of order. Each man 
in the world has assigned to him his own work to 
doj and our every- day experience bears witness to 
the wisdom of the arrangement. If work were 
not divided^ if everybody were to try to do every- 
thing^ what confusion and what a jumble would 
ensue ! If the law or medicine had not certain 
persons set apart to study the one or practise the 
other^ what a state of things would exist, if we 
had to trust to any one who had taken up the law 
at haphazard, or entrust our health to any bold 
pretender who said, '' I know all about medicine.'' 
How could trade go on if there were no regular 
tradesmen in each line of business ? How could 
the land be tilled if it was left to any one who 
fancied he understood farming ? There is a law 
of order and regularity running through all the 
arrangements of society which bids us to recog- 
nise its necessity in this matter of the ministry^ 
and leads us te infer from our common sense that 
it must be much better done by having a regular 
set of men to do it, than by leaving it to be done 
by any who might have a fancy to undertake it. 
I do not suppose that any parishioners of this or 
any other parish would like to exchange the pre- 
sent order of things, which makes it obligatory 
upon one man to preach and celebrate Divine 
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Service. No one would wish to see this changed 
BO that it should be open for any parishioner or 
all in turn to occupy this pulpit. What confusion 
and disorder would result ! what unseemly scenes . 
would be witnessed ! The people of England tried 
it oncCj after the Great Rebellion, but were soon 
glad to go back to the old order of things. 

Oar own common sense then and the result of 
experience bear out the Apostle^s words, " How 
shall they preach, except they be sent V^ — in other 
words, that a man must have a commission to 
preach the OospeL 

Look at it from another point of view. In 
another place the Apostle speaks of himself and 
his fellow-labourers as ^' ambassadors for Christ.'^ 
Now an ambassador is a person who is sent from 
one king to another to transact business. But 
how shall he be an ambassador except '^he be 
sent?" If you or I were to go to Russia or 
Germany, fancying we were ambassadors, when 
we had received no authority from the queen, the 
emperor would have nothing to say to us, how- 
ever firmly we believed we were ambassadors, or 
however loudly we said we were. A man's saying 
he is an ambassador does not make him an am- 
bassador, — he must have authority from his sove- 
reign, he must be " sent." A man's saying he is 
a queen's o£Gicer does not make him an officer, 
however qualified he may be for such duties, — he 
must have a formal commission, in other words, 
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be " sent/^ A man^s saying he is a magistrate 
does not make him a magistrate, however fit he 
may be for such an office, — he must have a com- 
mission, in other words, be " sent/' In a similar 
way, a man's saying he is a preacher does not 
make him a preacher, — he must have a commis- 
sion, in other words, be " sent," for does not the 
Apostle say, '* How shall they preach except they 
be sent V* 

If then the sending be so necessary, if each 
man be not at liberty to take the duty of preach- 
ing upon himself, we may naturally expect to find 
very clearly laid down where the power of sending 
resides. And that the sending is necessary is 
clear not only from what has been said above, but 
also from the fact that both under the law and 
under the Gospel a regular commission has always 
been looked upon as a necessary qualification for 
an ambassador of heaven. The Jewish priesthood 
was strictly confined to the tribe of Levi, while 
the prophets, who spake in the name of the Lord, 
always made it very clear that they were sent by 
God, and had not taken the office upon themselves. 
We might naturally expect therefore to find the 
same care taken by our Lord in providing for 
a succession of ministry in the Church which 
He founded. Accordingly we nowhere read 
that any of His disciples who took it into their 
heads to preach were allowed to do so. On the 
contrary, we read of His choosing first " twelve," 
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then ** seyenty^' whom He sent oat to preach. Of 
these the twelre whom we call Apostles were 
entmsted \fj Him with the goremment of His 
Charch after His departure. Accordingly^ the 
first thing they did was to choose Matthias to fill 
the room of Jadas. Matthias did not say^ "I 
think I ought to be an Apostle, and becaase I 
think so, I am one/' bnt he waited to be '' sent/' 
S. Panl himself, after he had been miraculonsly 
converted, did not begin his missionary work till 
he was '' sent" by the Charch at Antioch. If yoa 
read the accoant in the Acts yoa will more than 
once read of his in tarn sending or ordaining 
others. The ministry was not left to chance. As 
long as the Apostles liyed, they ruled the Charch. 
As the days approached when they were to be 
*' gathered to their fathers,'* they chose certain 
persons in whom they had confidence to rule the 
difierent churches after their decease. The names 
of several of the early bishops have been preserved 
in the New Testament : Timothy of Ephesus, 
Titus of Crete, Archippus of Colossae, Epaphro- 
ditus of Fhilippi, — and among the instructions 
which S. Paul wrote to the bishops whom he 
appointed, we fiud this, ^'For this cause left I 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain elders in 
every church/' and he warns Timothy to be 
careful about laying on of hands or ordaining 
others. The power of sending which resided in 
the Apostles was by them entrusted to the first 
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bishops upon whom they laid their hands. Those 
early bishops in turn ordained or ^^sent'^ others who 
succeeded them ; they in turn laid their hands or 
*' sent'' others ; they others^ and so on till we come 
to the present time with the present bishops 
exercising the same power of sending as those 
early ones ; so that I can trace back every step 
from the bishop who ordained me (for instance) 
to the holy Apostles S. Peter and S. Faul^ and so 
to our Blessed Lord Himself. And ministering 
by virtue of the laying on of the Bishop^s hands^ 
I am sure that I have been '* sent'' by one who 
had authority to send^ and have not undertaken 
the work out of fancy or caprice. 

You see then how very simple and how very 
decisive a text may be applied to know what 
preachers have been '^ sent," and which have not 
been " sent." The having been '^ sent" or ordained 
by the Bishop makes all the di£ference. Whoever 
preaches having been so ordained has been '^ sent." 
Whoever preaches not having been so ordained 
has not been sent, and has no authority, and does 
it at his own risk. The test is simple to apply to 
men^s pretensions, but very decisive. 

Look at the matter again in this point of view. 
Suppose three men went over to a foreign court 
and presented themselves to the king, each one 
saying he was the ambassador expected. We will 
suppose them equally respectable, intelligent, and 
anxious to serve their country. The foreign king 
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would natarally at first be puzzled to know who 
was the true ambassador^ and he would naturally 
ask for proof. Suppose the first said, '' Oh^ there 
is no doubt about me ; I am certain I am a tery 
fit person to be an ambassador^ and therefore I am 
come over ; donH ask who sent me — I sent my- 
self/^ There would be no doobt at all about his 
not being the ambassador. And suppose the 
second said^ ** Of course it is foolish to suppose a 
man can send himself; I have not done that; a 
number of highly respectable fellow-subjects met 
together and appointed me/^ The king would 
reply, '^ Who gave them authority to speak in the 
name of their country, — they send you, who sent 
them?*' And if he replied, '' themselves," don't 
you see how the whole thing again breaks down ? 
it is only removed one step back. But when the 
third produced his commission, signed by the 
minister of state who was authorised by the queen 
to sign it, nay more, when the queen's own hand 
bare witness that she had sent biro, there would 
be no doubt who was the true ambassador, and 
who had been " sent." 

Now transfer the figure to persons claiming to 
be preachers of the Gospel. One may say, '^ I feel 
I ought to preach, and therefore I preach, — I 
send myself." We may at once dispose of him on 
his own confession. He has not been ''sent," 
and " how can they preach except they be sent ?" 
And if a second says, '' A number of my fellow- 
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Christians^ good^ pious^ and excellent people chose 
me to preachy and ' sent' me/* we answer^ " Who 
' sent* them ? who gave them authority ?** And 
you never can get any answer to that question ; 
the case breaks down. But when the third says, 
"I have been ' sent' by the bishop /* and if we say, 
"But who 'sent' the bishop?** the answer is, 
"The bishops before him;" "And who sent 
them ?** '^ The bishops before them ;*' and so I go 
on step by step till I come to the Apostles them- 
selves, and 80 to our Lord Jesus Ch&ist; do 
yoa not see what an immense difference there is, 
that the one has been truly " sent,** whereas the 
others, however good, pious, earnest, eloquent 
they may be, have not been " sent ?** It is like a 
chain stretched across a plain^ — at one end stand 
the Apostles, at the other, connected link by link, 
stand the present race of bishops and clergy who 
are ministering at the altars and preaching in the 
pulpits of England. On whomsoever a bishop 
has laid his hand, that man can prove that he has 
been truly and lawfully '' sent.*' On whomsoever 
a bishop has not laid his hand, that man, let him 
say what he will, can never prove that he has 
been '^ sent.** 

We have reason then to be thankful in the 
Church of England for a ministry which has been 
kwfuUy called and " sent/' and for the vantage 
ground on which our clergy stand. The subject 
of ordination is naturally before us to-day, and I 

H 
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have wished to give the young and the less in- 
stmcted a simple statement of the difference 
which there is between their parish clergy and 
any other folk, be they who they may, who take 
npon themselves the '^ ministry of the Word." 
Whoever they may be, they have not been 
" sent/' and therefore lack authority, — ^the chain 
snaps somewhere or other. In the Chnrch's chain 
there is not a flaw, nor a link is wanting. We 
derive our authority to preach to yon, to warn 
yon, to admonish yon, my brethren, not because 
we are eloquent, not because we are educated, not 
because we are established, but because we have 
received it firom those who in turn received it from 
those before them, and they firom those before 
them, till you come to the Apostles whom our 
Blessed Lord "sent" Himself. It is a great 
source of strength to ourselves to know that we 
have been "sent,'' that we bear our Master's 
commission written in plain letters, so that any 
one can read it, and that we speak not in our 
" own name," but in the Name of Him who hath 
sent us. And to you too it is a satisfaction 
to know that we who speak to you have a right 
to be where we are, have a right to speak — 
that we have not "sent" ourselves, nor been 
" sent" by those who have no right to send, bnt 
have been lawfully "sent" by those who have 
"authority to call and send labourers into the 
Loan's vineyard," in virtue of that commission 
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which our bishops have received from those 
before theniy handed down in regular succes- 
sion from the holy Apostles^ and so from Jesus 
Chbist Himself^ Who is '^ over all, God blessed 
for ever.'' 



SERMON VIII 



A CAKE NOT TURNED. 

HOSBA YII. 8; 
'< EpHBAIK is ▲ OAKB NOT TVSKBD. 



t> 



The prophet Hosea was called to exercise his 
functions as a prophet in the separated kingdom 
of Israel. He had a message to deliver from God 
to a rebellious people and schismatical church. 
And this message which he had to deliver was 
one of woe and denunciation. For things were at 
their very worst. Society was corrupt to its core : 
and judgment was to come upon them through 
those to .whom they trusted for deliverance, viz. 
the great empire of Assyria. This accounts for 
the personification of the kingdom under the 
name of Ephraim — the largest and most powerful 
of the ten tribes which had revolted under Jero- 
^m. It stands for the nation to whom the 
het was speaking, and in the text he likens 
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the condition of the people after God's judg- 
ments, to a ''cake not turned/' He takes his 
imagery from the bakehouse — " a cake not turned." 
The kind of cake to which Ephraim is likened 
was a thin cake placed round an earthen jar^ 
withiD which the fire burned ; so that if the cake 
remained long unturned it was burnt on one side, 
and on the other side continued unbaked. The 
fire did harm instead of good. Fart being over- 
done, and part underdone, the whole was useless. 
So with God's judgments : they made some im- 
pression on the people^ but not a thorough one ; 
they seemed to change them, but the people were 
not really changed, and in the end were hope- 
lessly spoiled through the very means which were 
intended to improve and amend them. 

So the analogy stands thus. If a cake or a loaf 
of bread is not thoroughly baked, if anything we 
cook by means of fire is only roasted or baked one 
side, it is good for nothing ; just so the heart of 
man when touched by God's judgments, if it is 
not thoroughly converted and changed, is in great 
danger. A half repentance is a dangerous thing. 
This is the lesson I wish to draw and to press to- 
night i and I will try and describe as plainly as I 
can some of its symptoms. 

The cases are few, one would hope and believe, 
in which men from the beginning regularly and 
systematically set themselves to defy Almighty 
God, and are determined to serve the world, the 
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fleshy and the devil. Bather, while the majority 
of men are rejecting the call of Christ^ they 
flatter themselves at the same time that they will 
attend to it by-and-by. In some cases this comes 
true ; in other cases it does not. 

And similarly^ the cases are few in which men, 
from the dawn of responsibility, cleave steadfastly 
with a whole heart unto God. Generally speak- 
ing, those who are saved, are saved after many 
strugglings, many risings and fallings, many a 
defeat and many a victory. The Christianas career 
is a chequered one, and many a one who is saved 
knows it has been a hard fight in which, more 
than ever, he has been *^ beaten by Apollyon to 
his knees." 

Now a most important crisis of the spiritual life 
is when the soul, having been touched either by 
the thought of God's judgment or of God's love, 
is after some years of carelessness or sin, moved 
to repentance. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that on the reality of such repentance it de- 
pends whether it find itself on the ^' right hand" or 
" the left" on the day of doom. It is of the greatest 
importance our repentance should be thorough, 
and not half — that the fire of God^s judgment 
should consume our hearts thoroughly, and not 
leave us half- untouched, in the condition and after 
the fashion of a cake not turned. 

Now in these remarks I am not assuming the 
case of a thoroughly hardened and bad man, who 
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goes recklessly on without any heed to warning. 

The figure of the text does not apply to that. 

Ephraim is not likened to a mass of dough, before 

it is put into the oven^ and over which the " fire 

has had no power/^ but to a cake not turned — 

i.e. one which the fire has only partially affected. 

Therefore in the case I am supposing there is a 

degree of repentance. I am supposing the heart 

touched, a penitential chord struck. I will take 

the case of a godless man, a careless man, or a 

sinful man, suddenly brought to a sense of sin — 

say struck down by a sickness, and compelled to 

think. Now I make bold to assert after many 

years' experience, that under such circumstances 

many men do think, and that many things appear 

to them in a very different light when thought 

upon, on a sick bed, to what they did when they 

were done in hot blood and jollity. Many a ghost 

hovers over the sick man's couch which he fondly 

dreamed his spells had laid for ever. And thus 

the man is touched. Circumstances compel him 

to be quiet, and keep him from the sins which he 

loved. Very likely he is satisfied he has acted 

foolishly and wrongly, and he will talk to you so 

beautifully about what he intends to do should he 

recover, and what a changed and altered man he 

will become. Well, so far so good ; better to see 

that one has erred than to be unmoved by trial. 

And far be it from me to say that such feelings are 

not at the time sincere, and prompted by good 
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and sincere motives. But you can easily see 
they may be no more than mere words, and that 
the dislike of sin may only arise from the fact 
that circumstances keep the sin from him^ and 
the heart be not really touched after all. The 
fire may be baking the cake^ but not thoroughly ; 
and as the result shows the cake not turned is 
good for nothings so the result shows whether such 
a repentance is real or not. The test is seen 
when the man gets well, and goes back again to 
his old haunts and his old friends^ and then if he 
soon falls into his bad ways^ and lives as ungodly 
and as worldly as ever^ what was his so-called re- 
pentance worth? Granted it was real at the 
time^ it was only half real. It was not thorough. 
It was no more genuine thah the so-called repent- 
ances of the children of Israel, who when for their 
idolatries they were delivered into the hand of 
their enemies, acknowledged their wickedness^ 
and prayed for deliverance. Yet as soon as the 
strong arm of some great soldier had won for them 
safety and deliverance, they quickly slided again 
into the old idolatry. Such a repentance as I 
have spoken of is no more genuine than that of 
Pharaoh^ who whilst the thunder roared, and the 
hail pelted^ and the flies swarmed^ and the frogs 
defiled his table^ and the loathsome blood stood in 
his drinking cups^ and his crops failed^ and the 
murrain slew his cattle^ would promise anything 
"^nd do anything if the plague were removed^ and 
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then as soon as the plague was gone^ rang out 
again his bold defiance^ " Who is the Lord that 
I should let Israel go? I know not the Lord^ 
neither will I let Israel go/' 

Now I think I can illustrate another phase of 
this dangerous half repentance^ this unturned 
cake^ by the history of the same king. The his- 
tory of hi^ struggle with the Almighty is described 
at such length in the book of Exodus^ that we 
have no difficulty in following it step by step^ and 
noting the di£ferent mental conditions through 
which, he passed while it lasted. And I notice 
this^ that at times when he could not but feel that 
the Lord was too mighty for him^ he proposed 
partly to obey^ and partly to disobey : to comply 
in part with the injunctions which God had laid 
upon him, and in part to turn a deaf ear to them. 
Thus when the harvest was blighted and famine 
stared him in the face, he sent for Moses and 
Aaron, and had no difficulty in humbling himself. 
'^ I have sinned ; I and my people are wicked.'' 
What can seem more satisfactory ? Yet when the 
punishment was removed, he was back again to his 
old attitude of resistance. His repentance pro- 
ceeded from no change of heart, but was merely 
wrung from him by external circumstances. Just 
so, when his nobles and ministers of state represent 
to him that grave dangers are threatening the 
kingdom, and beg of him for his people's sake that 
he will no longer keep the people in bondage, but 
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let them depart in peace, he is again troubled, and 
takes a step forther. He is disposed to yield, — 
yes, but to yield what ? to let Israel go as a nation 
free and unharmed as God required ? Far from 
it; the men might go, but not the women, nor 
the children, nor the flocks, nor the herds. That 
is, he will part with part of that which God re- 
quires him to part with, but he will not part with 
all. So once again, after the locusts had con- 
sumed the fruits of the earth he will again give 
way, but only partially. He offers another com- 
promise. The men may go, the women may go, 
the children may go, but not the cattle. Nothing 
can induce him to surrender. But nothing short 
of a surrender would satisfy Moses. " Our cattle 
also shall go with us : there shall not a hoof be 
left behind. ^^ Moses would have no half measures 
— ^no half repentances — no compromises. Such 
repentance was no more worthy the name than u 
cake not turned, — burnt on one side and slack on 
the other, — is fit for the use of man. 

Just so, brethren, a repentance which is not 
willing to give up unreservedly to God is not 
worthy to be called a repentance. Yet Satan con- 
stantly tries to palm off such a sham upon man- 
kind. When a man is brought face to face with God, 
(and men are so brought constantly,) and finds 
that he can brazen it out no longer, and that he 
must yield, it constantly happens that he sets him- 
self to discover what is the least he need yield. No 
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one who knows anything about himself but knows 
he is guilty of many sins^ and of these sins some 
are more profitable than others^ or more pleasant 
or more tenacious in their hold. We all care about 
some things^ good things or bad things^ more than 
others^ and the things we like best we are the 
least disposed to part with. Just so with our sins. 
Some are much dearer to us than others. And a 
half-repentance shows itself in an excessive will- 
ingness to part with the sins which are less plea- 
sant^ and retain those which bring the greatest 
pleasure^ or in some cases profit. Take the case 
of a man who has been guilty of secret dishonesty, 
of cheating^ of overreaching^ of taking unfair ad- 
vantages, and at the same time been careless of 
God's worship, and indifferent to God's day, — 
suppose him moved and touched by God's hand, 
and desirous to amend, what is he most likely to 
do unless his heart is thoroughly affected ? which 
will he give up, his neglect of public worship, or 
the profitable sins of dishonesty ? I say the 
chances are very considerable that he will as it 
were try and make a bargain ; that he will amend 
in the point in which men's eyes are upon him, 
and which amendment costs him nothing, and 
continue as he was where men's eyes do not see, 
and in which, were he to become different, it might 
cost him a very great deal. Sin has so many 
charms, and assumes so many shapes, that the 
mere abstaining from one kind is no more evi- 
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dence of repentance^ than a cake not tnrDed is 
any evidence it has been properly baked. 

Another test by which we may know whether 
onr repentance is only half or not is seen in the 
manner in which it conducts itself toward evil 
companions and evil influences which it knows 
have once led it wrong. It is very possible for a 
man to be sorry for his sins, and have some kind 
of feeling of repentance take possession of his soul 
while he is separated from the world by sickness 
or other circumstances. And I can quite imagine 
a man rising from his sick bed and in all sincerity 
of purpose returning to his duties wishing to 
amend. But if he wishes his good resolutions to 
mature and gather strength^ there is one thing 
that must be done — ^he must avoid places, persons, 
sights^ and sounds of which by experience he 
knows the danger. It may be hard and difficult 
to cease intimacies and to assume a distance to- 
wards those with whom one was once on more 
familiar terms^ but you may depend upon it, to 
profess to be penitent, and to consort with god- 
less, vicious company, and to put yourselves in the 
way of being influenced for evil by evil counsel- 
lors, is the very sure road to making repentance 
inefiectual. How did Ahab become what he did 
but by want of moral courage to adopt a course 
of action which he knew to be right, but which 
evil influences kept him from adopting ? He never 
? up his mind to serve Baal heartily. '' Ahab 
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served Baal a little/^ was the judgment of one of 
his successors on the throne of Israel. Awed by 
Elijah's splendid victory on Carmel, he hindered 
not the zealous fury of his subjects from putting 
Baal's priests to death. Now^ you would say^ he 
will turn, now he will acknowledge God^ now he 
is repenting for the introduction of the false wor- 
ship. Surely the monarch entering Jezreel with 
the prophet running by his side is evidence he is 
reconciled to heaven. Yet nothing of the kind — 
he was not really touched^ strong influences were 
brought to bear^ a stronger will than his own 
came into play^ and he speedily took measures to 
compass the destruction of the prophet. 

Indeed I do not know a more lively illustration 
of what I mean by half repentance, and the danger 
of its ending in nothing, than this same history of 
King Ahab. '* Seest thou how Ahab humbleth 
himself before Me ?'' — ^surely he had a chance of 
recovering himself of whom the Loan spake so 
considerately and even tenderly. Surely when he 
put ''on sackcloth and fasted, and went softly^" 
he had repented. One would have thought so, 
one would have hoped so. Yet no, it all passed 
away, — headstrong wilfulness again possessed him, 
the evil influence again mastered him, and he 
rushed upon his fate to fall at Ramoth Gilead, 
His repentance was never thorough, and in the 
end it stood him in no stead. 

Lastly, I will illustrate from this king's history 
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one more feature of half repentance^ viz. that very 
often it abstains from sin, not from love of God^ 
or even from fear of God, but from a want of 
courage or opportunity to commit sin. When 
Ahab went back from his interview with Naboth, 
"heavy and displeased/' you would say he had 
done well, inasmuch as he had abstained from 
using the great power of an Eastern king to take 
by violence the vineyard which he coveted. Yet 
that he did not lack the will is clear frx)m his 
letting Jezebel use his royal signet to perpetrate 
the murder indirectly which he wanted to do, but 
CQuld not bring himself to do directly. He had 
some good feeling, but it had not gotten posses- 
sion of him; he was like a cake not turned, prac- 
tically good for nothing. He knew Naboth was 
right, and he would not raise his own hand to 
strike, but he would not hinder others. So it is ; 
many who do not lack the will to rebel against 
God, lack the courage or do not get the oppor- 
tunity. A man may keep from sin because his 
place, or his character, or his position, or his re- 
putation are at stake, or because he does not like 
to nm the risk. But let the Tempter come and 
take him aside privately, and show him how he 
can get what he wants without a risk, and that in 
all probability he will never be found out, straight- 
way " he falleth into the snare'' and is taken. Do 
not fancy because you abstain from positive sin, 
therefore you are penitent. Ask yourselves whether 
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yoti are quite sure you would not do it if you 
dared. If you find you would, beware, — ^your 
repentance is only a half repentance. You are 
like a cake not turned. 

And these sins with which you thus palter, and 
which you cannot make up your mind to part 
with, will only be "thorns in your sides" and 
snares to lead you more and more into sin. It 
was a dangerous and a fatal policy which the 
Israelites adopted of sparing some nations and 
extirpating others when they were told to destroy 
them all. The very people whom their half-heart- 
edness spared brought all their troubles upon 
them. Judge for yourselves, even in matters of 
this world, whether half-heartedness ever did any- 
thing. What has " faint heart " ever won ? When 
in any grave crisis have half measures succeeded? 
why should we expect a half repentance should 
succeed? Who are those who in this world^s mat- 
ters '' go to the wall ?" Are they not the unreal, 
the dreamers, the self-deluders who will not face 
disagreeable things, and shut their eyes to what 
they do not like, and are only capable of grasping 
half a truth ? Just so in spirituals : many a re- 
pentance is marred by its not being thorough, by 
its beginning and not going on, by being fright- 
ened at difficulties and not comprehending what 
repentance is. Let me repeat, repentance is not 
merely not doing sin; it involves a change of 
disposition and of mind. It is not leaving off sin 
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because it is not profitable, or because circum- 
stances render its commission difficult or even 
impossible. It is not bargaining with God to 
leave off some things and go on doing others^ 
paying some of the debt like a man compounding 
with his creditors. It is not serving God " a little,*' 
and the world " much/' A true, thorough, hearty 
repentance is a life-long work. Its trtith is seen 
by your becoming better, and the better you be- 
come the more will you see your need of repent- 
ance. Strive by God's grace to root out the love 
of sin from the heart. As long as the love of sin 
remains, even if sin be not committed, repentance 
is not real and earnest, and has not advanced 
beyond a half repentance. And a half repentance 
is really in many ways a dangerous thing, — it is 
true it may be developed into something better ; 
the chances are it will degenerate into something 
worse. You know very well in your gardens only 
half the work is done if the roots of the weeds are 
left in the ground. And so long as the love of 
sin remains, the work of repentance is only half 
done, and the soul is still unreconciled to God. 
God does not mock us with a half forgiveness. 
Let us not mock Him with a half repentance. 
Half repentance will no more fit the soul for 
heaven than " a cake not turned" can be made 
fit for the master's table. 



SERMON IX. 



THB CHILDBSN OF EFHSAIM. 

Psalm lxxviu. 10. 
'* Lies ab the ohildben of Ephbaiic, who BEora habnessed 

Aim GABBYINa BOWS, TX7BNED THEKBELVES BACK OT THE 
DAT OB BATTLE." 

We are not told to what event in the national 
history of Israel this text refers. There are 
various defeats of the Israelites recorded in the 
sacred books^ but in none of them is there any 
special blame attached to the Ephraimites who 
are here signalled out as the offenders. Perhaps 
the Psalmist is speaking generally^ and refers to 
the shameful defeat of the Hebrew army at the 
hands of the Philistines when the ark of God was 
taken. Or it may have reference to some action 
which was known to the writer of the Psalm^ but 
of which no record has been preserved^ in which 
the Ephraimites refused to face the enemy^ and 
turned back. 

I should think on the whole the latter is the 

I 
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more likely, and that stress is intended to be laid 
upon the children of Ephraim. The tribe of 
Ephraim was one of the largest and most powerful 
of the tribes. It very soon asserted its claims to 
leadership^ and by the haughtiness of its preten- 
sions was on more than one occasion the source of 
internal dissension. After the death of Moses^ 
the administration of affairs had rested with 
Joshua^ who was of that tribe^ and it naturally 
felt reluctant to see power passing into the hands 
of the smaller and less important of the confeder- 
ate cantons. Hence its anger at Gideon and at 
Jephthah for not having specially summoned it to 
the war^ — ending in an apology being made by 
Gideon^ while Jephthah's sterner temper chastised 
their insolence with the sword. Shiloh, the sacred 
place where the ark rested^ was also within the 
borders of this tribe^ so that altogether the chil- 
dren of Ephraim ranked among the foremost, if 
they were not actually the foremost, up to the 
time of King David, when their supremacy was 
shaken by the elevation of the king's tribe of 
Judah. They were thus the bravest and most ex- 
perienced warriors of their day ; ^nd not only so, 
they had all the best known appliances of war at 
their disposal. " Harnessed and carrying bows/' 
saith the Prayer-Book version, ''armed and carry- 
ing bows," as the Bible version has it. They were 
not a rude raw rabble drawn from the plough, 
and sent into the field undisciplined and unarmed. 
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They were " harnessed and carrying bows/' Nor 
were they the weaker and less warlike of the 
tribes^ they were very Ephraimites — the picked 
troops of the chosen people^ on whom all reliance 
ought to have been placed^ and of whom it might 
with all confidence have been predicted^ that 

" Come -wind, come wrack, 
At least they'd die with harness on their back." 

But the contrary was the case. They would not 
meet the foe — they turned and fled. They had no 
hearty and all the Weapons with which they were 
furnished werfe of no avail. " They turned them- 
selves back in the day of battle.^' That was the 
final aggravation : when the pinch came, when 
the fight had commenced, they fled. 

These Ephraimites thus held up as a warning 
by the writer of this psalm, to the rest of the 
tribes, may also be taken as furnishing a warning 
to ourselves, who like the people of old, are called 
to warfare as " Chbist^s faithful soldiers and ser- 
vants.^' 

First, it was " in the day of battle" the Ephraim- 
ites " turned back." It was not that they had given 
any indication of the line of conduct they were 
going to pursue. It was not that signs of insub- 
ordination had been discerned in the ranks, or a 
spirit of mutiny been detected at work. On the 
contrary, we may fairly presume they had given 
satisfaction to their officers; had gone through 
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their evolutions^ and appeared on parade in excel- 
lent order; been obedient^ prompt, and active^ 
and given promise of distinguishing tfaemselyes 
in action. Yet when the crisis came> spite of 
their gopd order^ of their discipline^ their ac- 
coutrements^ their knowledge of war^ their expe- 
rience in fightings they were found wanting. Much 
better had they refused to be led to the field at 
all — much better had they (bad as it would have 
been) disbanded and gone home before the cam- 
paign opened. Their general might then have 
made levies from other tribes, and gathered from 
the more distant cantons more willing soldiers. 
He would have known what to do. He would 
have known what materials he had wherewith to 
''set a squadron in the field/' and the kind of 
troops he had to handle. But as it was^ he trusted 
to his veterans, and his veterans failed him I at the 
very time when the fact of their being veterans 
ought to have told in their favour, they turned 
back. 

May we not see some important Christian truths 
underlying all this, some intimation as to when 
our Christian training is expected to tell, viz. in 
" the day of battle,'' the day of the struggle with 
sin, with Satan, with temptations, with self? Our 
Christian principles are worth nothing till they are 
tested. Our Christian profession is worth nothing 
till it is tried. The test of the soldier is the battle 
field. He may know his drill perfectly, he may 
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manoeuvre with precision^ he may wear the bright- 
est uniform, and carry the most deadly weapon, — 
he may cut an excellent figure at review, and be 
unexceptionable on parade, — but what value 19 it 
if " in the day of battle^' he turn back ? Just so 
it is very easy to talk in a Christian manner — nay, 
it is easy to train our feelings in a Christian man- 
ner; easy to sit at home and draw pictures of 
what Christianity requires; easy to know accu- 
rately the watchwords and the signs, and the 
colours^ and the uniform of the different divisions 
of Christ's Church militant upon earth ; easy to 
watch the combats of others, to give our opinion 
as to the conduct of this man, and the behaviour 
of the other, to pass judgment, to detect error ; 
easy enough to know theoretically all the Gospel 
teaches and all the Gospel requires, to frame 
theories beforehand, and to settle for ourselves, 
how under certain circumstances we should act. 
All this is easy enough — but it is not the day of 
battle* It is merely the peaceful parade or the 
hoUday review. It may be^ like the parade or the 
review, useful, but it is not the arena where the 
worth of our principles or profession is to be 
tried. It is when the struggle comes between 
principle and profit — between passion and self- 
denial — between obeying God or our own wills, 
that it is seen of what stuff we are made. How full 
is Holy Scripture of instances of the '' harnessed 
and carrying bows turning back in the day of 
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battle^'' teaching us so plainly that neither words 
nor professions are any security against falling. 
Balaam was all that could be wished as long as he 
was kept from temptation. In his own home^ and 
surrounded by his own people^ recognised as a 
prophet of God^ he seems to hare known perfectly 
well what his position involved^ and what was ex- 
pected of him. Nothing can be better than his 
behaviour to Balak's messenger. Nothing can be 
finer than his refusal of ^' the house full of silver 
and gold.'' But unfortunately for him and his 
fine professions^ and his good talk^ when the trial 
of his principle really came he gave way. He was 
a smart soldier on review and parade, but '^ in the 
day of battle'' he " turned back." We none of us 
know what we can be, till we are tried ; and we 
cannot be too careful in impressing on our minds 
that to have been kept by external circumstances 
from evil, is a very difierent thing from having 
been led face to face with evil^ and having con- 
quered it ; and that it by no means follows that^ 
because we feel and speak indignantly against a 
sin which circumstances have kept us from com- 
mitting, we should be certain^ if we were really 
tempted to it, to resist it. Our immunity from 
fall is often the result of circumstances, not prin- 
ciple. Better that than falling ; but it may pre- 
vent us having high thoughts of ourselves^ or pre- 
suming upon the lapses of others, to bear in mind 
that we have no right to look upon ourselves as 
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Christ's soldiers till we have crossed swords with 
*' foemen worthy of our steel/* and not '' turned 
back in the day of battle/' 

In the second place^ the point of the Psalmist's 
blame lies in this^ that they who turned themselves 
back in the day of battle were " the children of 
Ephraim being harnessed and carrying bows." 
Some excuse might have been made had the sol* 
diers who behaved so ill^ been drawn from the 
more unwarlike tribes^ from Reuben^ who " abode 
among the sheepfolds and the bleatings of the 
flocks/' or from those of Zebulun^ ^' who handled 
the pen of the writers." But that the proud war- 
like Ephraimites should be found wanting ; that 
the soldier-tribe whose laurels had been won under 
Joshua^ — ^which resented as an insult the not being 
summoned to the fields — 

" To whom 
The neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
The epirit-stimng drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal hanner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," 

were the very air they breathed^ and the element 
they delighted in ; that these should fail^ and 
discredit their ancestry and lose their honour^ 
famishes the point of the writer's indignation. 
" Which things are an allegory." If in temporal 
warfare the Israelitish general had from their 
antecedents, from their known courage and war- 
like celebrity, a right to look for mature prowess 
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from the '' children of Ephraim/' and to be indig- 
nant if he were disappointed^ has not the Captain 
of our salvation a right to look for ns to '^ quit ns 
like men^' in the struggle in which we have volan- 
tarily engaged ? It is because we are Christiana 
He expects ns to conquer^ just as because they 
were Ephraimites their leader looked for victory. 
And not merely so— not merely because they 
were of a brave stock — but also because they were 
well armed. ^' Harnessed and carrying bows." 
Not as on occasion when neither '^ spear nor sword 
were found in the hands of any of the people that 
were with Saul and Jonathan^'' when the ill-dis- 
ciplined and raw levies which Saul had hastily 
raised had nought but the implements of their 
agriculture^ ''their mattocks and their plough* 
shares^ their coulters^ their axes^ and their forks.'' 
Not so was it with the children of Ephraim. 
" Harnessed and carrying bows/' the writer em- 
phasises. Well armed^ well equipped. Just so 
with us. There is a day of battle for us ; but we 
are not left to enter that battle-field^ without '' our 
hands being taught to war^ and our fingers to 
fight.'' 

We are not left in doubt as to what God's will 
is. In His Holy Word as well as by our con- 
science He guides us. All men^ all nations, lan- 
guages, and tbngues, have the light of conscience. 
But Christians alone have His Word ; Christians 
alone have the teaching of the Church to clear up 
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difficulties^ and to solve doubts. Christians are 
not left each to themselves in their own unaided 
desultory strength to contend against their ene- 
mies, but are joined together in one Churchy — 
irith a glorious ancestry, and noble list of names 
who have come off victors in the fight, to encou- 
rage them, and to nerve them to victory. The re- 
counting of the heroic deeds of earthly warfare, the 
consciousness of belonging to a valiant company, 
to a lion-hearted regiment that has fought and 
conquered on many a contested field, — the names 
of victories inscribed on the standard, — nay, the 
very standard itself battered, may be, and rent, yet 
speaking of triumph ; if all these things are held, 
and rightly held, to have immense influence on 
men and to brace them for gallant struggles, shall 
not the thought of the thousands who have in ages 
past fought '^the good fight of faith'' and won 
the crown, who, pressed on all sides and assailed 
by many a trial and temptation, yet came out 
from the strife ''more than conquerors through 
Him that loved'' them — shall not the recollection 
of the triumph they have won,— over passion, as 
Joseph, — or over foul defilement, as S. Mary Mag- 
dalene ; or over fear of death, as Daniel ; or over 
prejudice, as Paul ; or over gain, as Matthew ; or 
love of ease, as Mark ; or the opposition of the 
world, as the noble army of martyrs, have its in- 
fluence over us? Shall not the recollection of the 
triumphs of the Cross, nay shall not the very Cross 
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itself^ the sign of our salvation and the symbol of 
our faith, prevail with us? Woe to us — shame to 
us, if in " the day of battle^' we turn back. If 
from well trained and well armed soldiers, we 
expect (and rightly expect) more than from the ill* 
disciplined and ill-armed, what weapons are want- 
ing to us who have been admitted into the king- 
dom of God, the armoury of which is furnished 
with the choicest weapons? Armed in the ar- 
mour of God, with '' the shield of faith and the 
sword of the Spirit, and the helmet of salvation,'' 
with God's Spirit speaking to us in conscience, 
guiding us in the Holy Scriptures, influencing us 
by sacraments, strengthening us in every need, 
and supplying might for every conflict — what can 
we want more ? what more can we have ? again 
shame to us, woe unto us, if "in the day of battle" 
we turn back. 

Lastly : The children of Ephraim, though har- 
nessed and carrying bows, turned themselves back 
in the day of battle. They were not equal to 
the emergency, they failed. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. The Psalmist tells us in ver. 11, 
" They kept not the covenant of God, and would 
not walk in His law, but forgat what He had 
done, and the marvellous works that He had 
showed for them." They forgot they were God's 
soldiers, though ranged under God's banner. 
Weapons of war without martial spirit were no 
use, nor soldierly appliances without the soldierly 
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mind. It was not because they had no arms that 
they were beaten^ but because they had no heart. 
Just so the real history of our '^ turning our 
backs/^ of our giving way to sin or Satan^ and 
falsifying the expectations which were rightly 
formed^ is in the want of heart. Our religion as 
a rule^ the religion of the day^ is without heart. 
Lack of earnestness^ lack of thoroughness, run all 
through it. It is seen in irregular church goings 
in irregular communicating, in irregular private 
prayer, in irregular Scripture reading, in irregular 
Sunday keeping, in neglect of little things, which 
though little, help to maintain great principles. 
It is seen in that listless indifference which tries 
to see how little allegiance and service it need 
render to Chbist, without actually deserting His 
colours. In earthly warfare such a temper would 
most likely issue in treasonable intercourse with 
the enemy. A soldier who tried how little loyal 
he need be would be in the sure road to losing all 
feeling of loyalty and experiencing no shame if 
" in the day of battle'' he " turned back." And 
a Christian whose heart is not in his religion, 
who thinks it troublesome, who resents its calls 
upon his inclinations, his time, his person, his 
pleasures, his course of life, and who tries how 
little he need do without actually breaking with 
it, runs a very great risk, when sufficiently strong 
pressure is brought and the battle rages very 
fiercely, '' of turning back/* " And if any man 
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draw back. My soul shall have no pleasure in 
him/' 

Let ns learn, then, to look upon the service 
which our Lord and Sayiour demands at our 
hands, as ''our bounden duty and service/' as 
something to be rendered willingly, not grudg- 
ingly, as what He has a right to ask' and expect 
from us, and we shall find the battle we have to 
fight, fought with greater ease and with more 
assurance of victory. What general ever won a 
victory with sullen, discontented, mutinous troops, 
whose hearts were with the foes they were osten- 
sibly fighting? What Christian ever came out 
successful from the strife with Satan, who came 
to it only half convinced he ought to fight, doubt- 
ing whether the self-denial demanded of him were 
really necessary, whether the regular use of the 
means of grace mattered, or whether after all re- 
ligion were worth fighting for, or whether he could 
not get on very well and enjoy the world and 
serve God also, and giving Christ as little as 
possible, reserve himself and his, — if not for sin, 
at least for the world, for self, for ease, for indo- 
lence ? No— no victory ever has been, or ever will 
be gained by such soldiers. They swell the ranks 
of the children of Ephraim, '' who being harnessed 
and canying bows, turned themselves back in the 
day of battle/' It only wants a vigorous charge 
of the enemy to break them. It only wants fa- 
vourable circumstances and a sufficiently strong 
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temptation for such a professing Christian to come 
out in his trae colours. 

Remember^ then, brethren, "the day of battle/' 
The day of battle is the test of your profession, 
and the touchstone of your Christianity. Do not 
look upon yourselves as trained soldiers of the 
Cross till you have met and triumphed over your 
own besetting sin^ had a stand-up fight with Satan^ 
and beaten him. Expect " the day of battle" will 
come some day, and when it comes, " quit you 
like men^ be strong.^' Do not turn back. Let 
your hearts be in the services you render Chbist. 
Be hearty in your attendance at God's House ; be 
hearty in your prayers, hearty in your worship of 
Jesus at the altar^ hearty in your lawful duties 
** as unto the Lobd and not unto men,'' and then 
you will not turn back. Give your Saviour your 
confidence, be loyal to Him, do not be ashamed 
of confessing Him. The more heart you have in 
your religion, the easier will its duties become. 
If love be lukewarm and faith be cold, depend 
upon it that no " harness," no " carrying bows," 
no mere compliance with the claims of religion, 
for decency's sake, or because of man's opinion, 
will prevent your "turning back in the day of 
battle." 



SERMON X. 



THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 

2 Sax. zxin. 15, 16, 17. 
'*And Datid i/ys&sD Aim said, Oh that one would arm 

MB DBnrZ OF THB WATBB 07 THE WELL OP BeTHLBHEK, 
WHICH IS BT THE QATE. AnD THE THBEB MIGHTY MBK 
BBAXB THBOUGH THB HOST OP THE FhILISTUTES, AND DBEW 
WATEB OUT 07 THE WELL OP BeTHLEHEM THAT WAS BY 
THB GATE, AND TOOK IT AND BBOUGHT IT TO DaTID : 
KBYEBTHELESS HE WOULD NOT DBINK THEBB07, BUT POUBED 
IT OUT TTNTO THB LOBD. AND HE SAID, Be IT PAB PBOM 
ME, LOBD, THAT I BHOXTLD DO THIS: IB NOT THIS THB 
BLOOD OP THE MEN THAT WENT IN JEOPABDY OP THBIB 
LIYBS P ThEBEPOBB HE WOULD NOT DBINK IT." 

The whole of this chapter eontains a record of the 
exploits of David's soldiers. The valiant deeds of 
the Tachmonite, of Eleazar the son of Dodo^ who 
'* smote the Philistines till his hand was weary, 
and his hand clave unto his sword/' of Shammab, 
who by himself kept a host at bay^ of the brave 
men who fought for the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, and brought it to their thirsty monarch. 
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the single combats of Abishai and Benaiah are all 
related. 



" The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust, 
And their souls are with the saints we trust ; 



*f 



but the memory of their brave deeds is handed 
down in the pages of God's book. 

The chapters which narrate these exploits may 
at first' sight appear wanting in religious interest, 
and scarcely to have any religious teaching. Yet 
the fact remains that it has pleased the Holy 
Ghost to put upon record the valiant deeds of 
these soldiers^ and therefore He intended us to 
think about them. And a little thought will 
supply us with reasons. For though at first, as 
I said, one might be tempted to ask, ** what has 
this fighting to do with the < kingdom of God' 
or the development of the Christian character ?" 
nevertheless the record of this fighting may teach 
us first of ail, that all excellence of whatever kind, 
whether strength of body, or courage, or bravery, 
is a gift of God, and that those who have them 
are responsible for using them rightly to the glory 
of God and the welfare of their fellow-men. Be- 
sides, even the mere exercise of bodily strength 
by a brave man in a good cause involves the exer- 
cise of many good qualities. Look at the exploit 
of Shammah recorded here. The people fled and 
he stood firm, and by his standing firm secured a 
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victory for his coimtry. There is a similar story 
in Roman history of a brave man who stood alone 
firm in the midst of a rout^ and posting himself 
at the end of a bridge kept the foe at bay till the 
men of his own side were over, and then^ when the 
bridge had been broken down behind him^ so that 
the enemy might not cross, leapt into the river 
and swam ashore. Now in both these cases there 
is much more to admire than the mere courage. 
There is endurance^ there is patience, there is the 
lofty feeling of honour which will not desert its 
post, which knows that the well-being of others 
is entrusted to it, and depends upon its playing 
its part as a man. And to read about such heart- 
stirring things does us good in itself, rouses our 
better feelings, and draws out the higher and 
nobler sympathies of our nature, not to speak of 
the obvious application of all connected with 
earthly warfare to the great spiritual warfare we 
have to wage, so that the patience, the courage, 
the endurance of the soldier of this world may 
represent to us the patience, the courage, the en- 
durance we must show if we would be victorious 
in the strife which we have to fight with " the devil, 
the world, and the flesh/' 

So much for the point of view from which we 
ought to regard the accounts preserved to us in 
God's Word of the brave deeds of brave soldiers. 
It is as well for us to be reminded now in these 
days of ease and softness, that such actions find 
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tlieir place in the Bible^ as well as the gentler 
ones; that bravery, manliness, and boldness are 
enconraged by our religion, and that the brave 
soldier who would scorn to turn his back upon a 
foe, and who will die at his post rather than leave 
it, may be every whit as acceptable before God 
and as truly a religious man, as he whose sole oc- 
cupation is about more peaceable things, even 
" the things of God/' The soldier may be, and 
often has been, a better — a far better, and a more 
religious man than the priest. 

Let us now look at this particular action which 
has been taken for a text. The city of Bethlehem 
— the city of David — had in the fortune of war 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines; David 
was desirous of possessing it. He was encamped 
against it, and the sight of it revived the recollec- 
tions of his youth. He remembered the cool de- 
licious well, of the waters of which he had doubt- 
less many times drunk, and whereat he had 
watered his sheep. He longed to drink it again, 
and uttered the exclamation of the text, ** O that 
one would give me of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem which is by the gate.^' It was a wish 
hurriedly formed, hastily uttered, without most 
likely any expectation that it could be realised. 
But there were three brave men in the army who 
had heard the words which the king had uttered. 
To them the expression of his wish was a law. 
They determined he should not be disappointed; 
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that if he wished to drink of '^ the water of the 
well of Bethlehem/' of " the water of the well of 
Bethlehem'^ he should drink. Accordingly they 
girded on their armour : they took their good 
swords in their hands, and set out to cut their 
way through the host of the Philistines which lay 
between. And they did it. The odds were against 
them, but they did it. They reached the well ; 
they drew the water; they bare it to the king. 
Then the folly of his wish, and the hasty expres- 
sion of it, which had caused these brave men to 
risk their lives, flashed across his mind. And in 
a nobler spirit than that which had prompted him 
to utter the hasty words, he poured it forth as an 
offering to the Lord, and said, ^^ Be it far from 
me, O Lord, that I should do this ; is not this 
the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives V* 

Now we may learn something from David, and 
from these men. 

David sets us an example of acknowledgment of 
wrong. He saw that he had been hasty. He saw 
that he had been wrong, and he did not hesitate 
to acknowledge it. And though the acknowledg- 
ment involved his going without 'Hhe water of the 
well of Bethlehem,'' for which he had so ardently 
longed, nevertheless he had no hesitation about it. 
In doing this he showed real courage. For it 
wants more courage to acknowledge one has been 
in error than to go on in the course which one 
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has chosen, even when one sees it to be a mistake. 
''He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city/' Self-conquest is the rarest 
and most difficult of triumphs. But then because 
it is most rare and difficulty it is the most honour- 
able. And when done it brings a reward with it. 
David was happier not having drunk the water^^ 
than if he had for a moment gratified his passion. 
While then the history teaches us how careful we 
ought to be of our words, especially if we are in 
any position of authority and have others under 
us, it also shows us an example of self-mastery : 
and it bids us not to be ashamed, if we see we have 
made a mistake, to put it right, and that without 
any loss of respect either of ourselves or of others. 
David's soldiers must have honoured him all 
the more when they saw how careful he was of 
their lives, and how he would rather deny himself 
that for which he had so longed, than risk the 
safety of his soldiers a second time. 

Again, the exploits of these brave men may 
teach us something which it may do us good to 
lay to heart. We have a notable example of 
loyalty to their king. They heard David's wish for 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, and they re- 
solved to gratify it. Nobody could have blamed 
them had they taken no notice of what they heard. 
They had no orders to do what they did. But 
they loved their king ; they were desirous to please 
him, and they gladly availed themselves of this 
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opportunity of showing their love for him^ and 
winning his praise. They were "loyal*' in the 
true sense of the word. It is not merely that they 
talked about their king^ but that they did what 
they knew he wished without befing told to do it — 
a feeling here donbtless carried to extreme^ but 
nevertheless in itself a good and a noble feeling. 
It is the same feeling which in our own country 
during the Great Rebellion led so many persona 
of high estate and rank to give up all for the king, 
to mortgage their estates^ to melt down their 
plate^ and to submit to great discomforts^ for love 
of their king^ — a test which I fear much of the 
noisy loyalty of our own day would ill bear. 
Putting aside the peculiar circumstances of the 
case as not applicable to ourselves^ we may never- 
theless gather a lesson of loyalty — of reverence 
and respect for the person and oflSce of the Sove- 
reign whom Gon has set over us, aud we may re- 
member that true loyalty is seen, if necessary, in 
putting ourselves to inconveniencCi and in running 
risks. 

May we not also carry our thoughts higher and 
ascend from the earthly throne to the heavenly 
one — from the earthly king to the heavenly King. 
Gon reveals Himself to us under various figures. 
Ofttimes to draw out our love and affection and 
trust, He speaks of Himself as our Father, and 
He bids us when we pray to Him, always to call 
Him so. At other times He would draw out those 
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feelings of honour and regard and deference which 
we connect rather with the idea of a king, than 
of a parent. And as He has given us that greatest 
of all blessings, a parentis love, that knowiug how 
deep and inexhaustible and true and lasting a 
thing it is, we might be led to trust our Heavenly 
Father; so in the feelings with which we regard 
our Sovereign^ are shadowed forth those feelings 
which we ought to have towards " the King of 
kinga/^ In the case before us the point proposed 
for our admiration and imitation is the readiness 
with which these soldiers set themselves to carry 
out the wishes of their king. 

If these men were so devoted to their earthly 
prince, that they ran the risk of their lives to 
please him, and hesitated not to face great odds 
as soon as they had any idea what he wanted, 
'^what manner of persons ought we to be'' in 
carrying out our Prince's wishes — in obeying any 
hint He gives us of His will ? More especially 
when we bear in mind that His will is not that we 
should do such things as these men, (under any 
ordinary circumstances at least,) though in some 
cases it may clearly be His will for men (as in the 
case of soldiers storming a breach) to run great 
risks, and expose themselves to great hazards. 
But to us peaceful people in peaceful times no 
such commands are brought. I do not say we 
have not sometimes the will of God made very 
clear to us that we are to do or not to do such a 
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thing which it is difficulty as the case may be^ to do 
or not to do. Here the principle will come in to 
which I wish to draw your thoughts. True loyalty 
is shown not in talking loyal things, not in mere 
professions^ but in submitting, as men of old have 
done^ to personal inconvenience for the king's 
sake. Loyalty — true loyalty — to our heavenly 
Prince is shown not by talking about Him^ not by 
telling every one we meet how we love Him, but 
by doing what He tells us. The earthly loyalty 
which as long as things go smooth, shouts with 
the crowd '^ God save the king/' and then as soon 
as there is anything that thwarts it, or the popu- 
larity of the cry begins to wane, is discreetly 
silent, or turns round and opposes the king's 
wishes, — such a loyalty is a thoroughly hollow 
sham. A loyalty to our spiritual king which 
goes little further than a lip-service, which says it 
is devoted to its king, that it gratefully accepts 
all He has done in its behalf, and yet refuses to 
put forth its hand at the Lobd's bidding, and to 
do violence to one evil passion or bad lust, such a 
religion is a sham religion, as such a loyalty is a 
sham loyalty. 

Obedience is the only test — the doing what we 
are told to do, or what we know would please 
OoD, and not doing what we know would displease 
Him. Everything else is a mere pretence ; unless 
obedience to the Lord's will be seen in our lives, 
our religion is wanting in reality. 
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AgaiD^ I would have you notice how finely 
strung the feeling of loyalty was in these men. 
David did not order them to go. He did not 
order any one. He merely gave a hint, as it were. 
He said he should like to drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, and they were determined 
he should. In like manner to the true Christian 
a hint is enough. He is not satisfied to render a 
mere literal obedience. He obeys in the spirit as 
much as or more than in the letter. Even when 
the Lord has not distinctly said, " do this,^' or " do 
not do that,^' he has an instinct which leads him 
to do all he can. Many people's whole aim seems 
to be to find out how little they need do without 
flying in God^s face. They keep perhaps the letter 
of the commandments, and that grudgingly, and 
fancy they have done wonders. Better do that — 
far better — than disobey. Better do right from 
any motive, than do wrong ; from even so lax an 
one as fear of the punishment for doing wrong. 
Better keep your allegiance any how, than rebel 
and go over to the enemy. 

But such obedience is not the highest — such 
service is not the service of a generous nature. 
The true Christian does not want always to be 
told what to do. He knows what will please his 
Lord, and acts from that instinctive feeling in 
numberless instances where it would be impossible 
to lay down a positive command. Let us, bre- 
thren, pray for the Holy Spirit to form in us 
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this loving, loyal, tender frame of mind. You 
know exactly how it is with any one you Iotc. 
You don't wait for him always to tell you what to 
do. You don't want to be told. You have some- 
thing in you which tells you what to do to please 
the loved one, when to do it, and how to do it. 
You do much more in that way than you could do 
if you waited to be told everything. Love stands 
in the place of command, and the service so ren- 
dered is deeper, truer, more generous and devoted. 
It was what these men, brave soldiers as they 
were, rendered their earthly king. Ought we to 
be satisfied with rendering less to our heavenly 
Prince ? Ought we to rest satisfied without striv- 
ing to have our hearts so ruled by His Spirit that 
they may tell us at once what we ought to do, 
and when we gather from the course of His pro- 
vidence, from our conscience, from His word, or 
His Church, the faintest hint even of what He 
would have us to do, ought we not to set ourselves 
resolutely and at all risks to do it ? 

Lastly, the name of Bethlehem carries us in 
the natural course of things to higher and better 
thoughts than any which had surrounded it, up to 
this period of its history. It was in itself of little 
repute. But it was the birth-place of the greatest 
of the Kings of Judah, and was as here rendered 
famous by glorious deeds. But its glories were 
destined to pale before more enduring splendours. 
It was indeed the birthplace of David the king ; 
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bat the heir of David no longer sits upon the 
throne of Dayid^ and the race over which he ruled 
is scattered to the four winds of heaven. Yet 
still the name of Bethlehem is a name dear to the 
Christian ; and wherever the name of Christ is 
named, all over the world — in the east^ the west, 
the north, the south — the thoughts of Christian 
men are turned to Bethlehem: and the city of 
David, ever since the first Christmas night when 
God's glory shone around it, and God's angels 
sung their carols over it, has retained an imperish- 
able hold upon the afiPection of Christendom. The 
Son of David by His birth at Bethlehem has 
added greater lustre to it than all the exploits of 
the bravest could furnish. And the water of the 
well of Bethlehem for which David longed, may 
well remind us of those inestimable blessings of 
pardon, redemption, and forgiveness which have 
become ours by the coming in our nature of our 
LoBD and Saviour Jesus Christ. Constantly in 
Holy Scripture the blessings He has purchased 
for us are set forth under the figure of water, and 
over and over again are we bidden when thirsty 
to come to the waters, and " take of the water of 
life freely.'' That living stream which first welled 
forth at Bethlehem has flowed into all lands. Its 
rivulets wander by our very doors, and wherever 
we look we may see its bright cool refreshing 
stream inviting us to slake our burning thirst, 
and bathe our dust-stained limbs. Seek then 
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the true waters of the true well of Bethlehem. 
Depend upon it^ if you are in earnest^ seeming 
difSculties will vanish before a resolute hearty as 
the Philistine soldiers quailed before the swords 
of the three valiant men. 



SEEMON XI.^ 



THE CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 

Genesis xxin. 19. 
"Aftes this Absahah bubied Sabah his wipe in the 

GATE OF THE PIELD OF MaOHFELAH BEFOBE MaHBB." 

Sasah had shared the patriarch's wanderings from 
the day that in obedience to the Divine call he 
had left his father's house. We heard lately of 
her lending herself to the deceit suggested by 
Abraham^ and of her falling through saying she 
was his sister into the very danger she wished to 
avoid. There is not very much told us about her 
in Scripture. It displays her faults as well as 
her good points. It does not hide her harsh treat- 
ment of Hagar; but it; also tells of her faith; 
and while S. Peter speaks of her obedience S. Paul 
sets her before us as a type of the Church. So that^ 
spite of her failings^ she is acknowledged by two 
Apostles as among the highly favoured daughters 
of Adam. 

' Preached on the First Sunday in Lent. 
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But the time had now come for the tie which 
for 80 long had bound together Abraham and 
Sarah to be broken^ and after her many years 
of wanderings she was to lay her down in peace. 
Full of years she departed hence. Her husband 
mourned for her, observed the customary forms 
which mourning for the dead demanded in the 
Easts and which are scarcely altered there even now. 
And then he had to bury her. All the land had 
been promised to Abraham and his seed^ and Abra- 
ham's justification had followed upon his belief in 
that promise^ but he had no actual possession^ — 
nOs '' not so much as to set his foot on.'' So when 
the sad task fell upon him of burying the long 
tried and faithful partner of his wanderings he 
had to speak of himself as a stranger and a so- 
journers and ask for a burial place to be granted 
him where he might ^^ bury his dead out of his 
sight." 

The narrative that follows is very interesting, 
and its chief features are preserved^ (we are told 
by travellerss) to this day in cases of buying and 
selling in the East. If a man wants to buy land^ 
for instance^ the other who has to sell begins by 
professing to make a present of it^ — signifying the 
land is a mere trifle between such good friends : 
then the other^ not to be outdone in generosity^ 
ofiers to put so much money at his friend's dis- 
posal. So after a proper amount of offering and 
refusals the bargain is strucks and the sale is com- 
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pleted. It is just the same here, so many thou- 
sand years ago. When Abraham has pitched 
upon the cave of Machpelah as the plot of ground 
most suited for his purpose^ Ephron the owner 
immediately says, " Nay, my lord, hear me ; the 
field give I thee, and the cave that is therein I 
give it thee, in the presence of the sons of my 
people give I it thee; bury thy dead." Then 
Abraham with all due courtesy represents that he 
cannot be under obligation. " If thou wilt give 
it me, I pray thee hear me ; I will give thee money 
for the field,' take it of me, and I will bury my 
dead there.'' Then comes the actual bargain. 
" My lord,'' says Ephron, " hearken unto me : the 
land is worth four hundred shekels of silver; what 
is that betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy 
dead.'' Then the money is paid down, and the 
land with its timber handed over to Abraham, 
and it became the burial place of Sarah. 

But this is not the only mention of the cave of 
Machpelah in the pages of Holy Writ. Thither 
were brought, when his hour had come, the remains 
of ^' the father of the faithful" himself, to be laid 
beside the body of his wife. Isaac and Ishmael, 
their quarrel forgotten, stood together at the 
cave's mouth to lay there the bones of their com- 
mon parent. Thither too in after years repaired 
another pair of brothers, once at enmity, now re- 
conciled, the bold impetuous Esau, the quiet 
scheming Jacob, to lay their old blind father Isaac 
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beside his wife Bebekah^ who had gone before 
him to that sepulchre. And there again Jacob laid 
Leah^ and to that sepulchre the old man's thoughts 
reverted on his deathbed in the far off land of 
Egypt. *' I am to be gathered to my fathers. Bury 
me with my fathers in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite. There they buried 
Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried 
Isaac and Bebekah his wife, and there I buried 
Leah.'' His heart yearned towards the old family 
burying-place^ and thither was his corpse solemnly 
carried. And this is all we read of the cave of 
Machpelah. That it was a place treated with 
honour by each generation we do not doubt^ and 
when after the lapse of many generations the Holy 
Land passed into the power of the Turks^ (for the 
Mahometans reverence all the Old Testament 
worthies,) it was honoured still. Over the cave 
they built a mosque, as they name their places of 
worship ; and with them the cave of Machpelah 
is a sacred spot. 

Now there are various thoughts suggested by 
the cave of Machpelah, and if they seem of a very 
solemn or serious kind (as indeed anything con- 
nected with a sepulchre must be serious,) yet re- 
member Lent is a serious and a solemn time, 
and that with so much frivolity, pleasure, and 
eagerness for amusement on all sides of us, it is 
well for us now and then to be brought face to 
face with what is serious and solemn j for depend 
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upon it, it is a grave mistake to banish all that is 
serious and solemn from our thoughts, and to 
look upon life as a mere playground with a suc- 
cession of merry games. " Ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust/' is the keynote struck on the first day 
of Lent. 

1. We have then Abraham brought before us as 
a mourner. Father of the faithful as he was, the 
friend of God, " the example of those who should 
believe,*' he was not exempted from the law of 
sorrow. His obedience in the matter of Isaac 
could not ensure him against sorrow in the death 
of Sarah. The tie which was to bind " till death 
them did part*' was now snapped. Death had 
parted husband and wife. How long they had 
been wedded we do not know, but it would seem 
that at least for sixty years the aged pair had 
been wandering in Canaan. Sarah had preceded 
him to the tomb, and the old man could only 
think over the past, — how he had joyed in her 
beauty, how proud he had been of her, how afraid 
she might get hftn into trouble with unscrupulous 
rulers ; how patiently she had followed his foot- 
steps, how her faith had ultimately prevailed over 
her temporary doubt, how she had joyed in Isaac, 
borne even with Hagar till she jeered at and 
flouted her boy, how she had parted with him at 
the Divine command, and thrown no obstacle in 
the way of his father's taking him " to offer him 
as a burnt-offering*' on Mount Moriah, — all these 
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and many otber incidents woold throng acrosB 
the cdd man's mind as he moomed for Sarah. 
There was nothing nnbecoming, nothing incon- 
sistent irith his firm fiuth and tmst in Gk>D^ in 
his doing so. He might feel snie that God knew 
best, he might feel himself entirely in Gtod's hands, 
bat f<Nr all that, **■ he oonld not choose but weep/' 
The father's heart was wrong when God bade him 
offer up his only son. But he was willing to do 
it. So now. The hosband's heart was wrung 
when GrOD parted him firom Sarah ; but no discon- 
tent, no repining escaped his lips ; he bowed in 
resignation to the Divine decree ; he preserved a 
dignity before the sons of Heth as became the 
high position which he held. But for all that he 
'^ mourned for Sarah and wept for her." There 
was nothing, I say, inconsistent in his doing so : 
and there is nothing inconsistent in Christians 
mourning and weeping for their dead, even while 
they bow beneath the rod, though with the 
glorious Easter light bathing them in its full 
brightness they can see farther beyond the grave 
than Abraham, and know that it is the gate to a 
glorious future. As I said before, Abraham, 
though highly favoured by God, was not allowed 
to escape sorrow. And we know that though the 
world has been redeemed by the Blood of Christ, 
sorrow and bereavement still linger among us, 
and make their sad presence felt in every home. 
What home is there which hath not known be- 
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reavement ? in what homes has not the " exceeding 
bitter cry'' been heard^ the wailing for a husband^ 
or a wife, or a child, or a parent, or a brother or 
sister? Who can help mourning and weeping 
when such an irreparable blow strikes him ? It 
is right and proper so to do,— right and proper to 
show by outward demeanour and compliance with 
customary forms, that we have sustained a loss, — 
right and proper to honour the memory of the 
dead by outward symbols. What I have often 
said of outward forms and outward symbols is 
especially true of the symbols of mourning. Out- 
ward symboU are the natural expression of in- 
ward feelings. They may be adopted without any 
corresponding inner feeling ; but where the inner 
feeling is real, they are sure to be adopted. You 
would — and rightly — think very badly of any one 
who having the means, for instance, of putting on 
mourning for his father or mother were to refuse 
to do so, and to say, " Oh, it does not matter, — 
I am sorry in my heart, — I grieve inwardly, — the 
heart is the chief thing, — I shall not give my 
sorrow any outward expression.'' I don't think 
any of you would think much of such a man as 
that, or give much credence to what he said about 
his heart. And you can easily apply what has 
been said of these symbols of sorrow to the out- 
ward ordinances of the Church. Real feeling ex- 
presses itself in them and through them naturally, 
though they may be abused and adopted merely 
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as a matter of coarse. A man may wear the 
deepest mourning for a friend^ and yet not really 
grieve. But if he does really grieve^ he is sure to 
put on mourning. A man may be observant of 
the outward form of devotion^ and yet not have 
the inward spirit of prayer ; but if he has the in- 
ward spirit of prayer, he is sure to observe the 
outward forms. 

Whilst then Abraham's history here teaches us 
that we must not be surprised if we are tried in 
this way^ it warrants aud justifies our showing our 
grief in all lawful and customary ways. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ does not destroy our 
natural feelings^ but moderates them, and in the 
case of the death of friends bids us look not 
merely on the black side^ but also on the bright 
side. It does not forbid us to sorrow, but it does 
forbid us to sorrow as those " which have no hope.'' 
It does not forbid us to look upon the loss to our- 
selves, but it does bid us not to let ourselves be so 
absorbed in that loss as to forget the gain to those 
who are gone from us, if they be Christ's. This 
is the tone which pervades our Burial Service. 
There is not much of sorrow about it. It is rather 
a paean of triumph for the faithful warrior gone to* 
his rest. We thank God for having " delivered 
His servant from the miseries of this sinful world;" 
though I fear our own hearts can scarcely rise to 
this sublime flight of resignation. We say or sing 
*' Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
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they rest from their labours/' The Church tries 
to console the mourner^ to take his thoughts off 
his own loss^ to remind him of the gain to the 
''departed in Christ's faith and fear/' and many 
a riven heart has felt the consolation of those 
noble utterances with which the Service opens, 
'^I am the Resurrection and the Life/' saith the 
Loud, ^' He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die." Truths which, 
if revealed at all, were only imperfectly revealed 
to Abraham, are known to every Christian child, 
and such blessed, consoling, glorious truths ought 
to check overmuch sorrow, and dispose the Chris- 
tian mourner to more loving acquiescence in the 
Father's will. 

2. Abraham mourned for Sarah ; and thus he 
was careful for her burial. He would not have 
his faithful, obedient spouse buried anywhere. 
He did not say, ''it does not matter what be- 
comes of the body; dig a hole anywhere, and 
put it in." Nor did he say, "throw her body 
into the fire till all be consumed/' But he had 
her buried, and he chose a particular spot. He 
did not deem it becoming that she who with him 
had shared the Divine blessing, and been sepa- 
rated from the outer world, of whom equally with 
himself the promised seed should spring, in whom 
" all the families of the earth should be blessed," 
should be laid anywhere in a heathen land, and 
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no respect shown her lifeless remains. Therefore 
he chose and bought as a last resting-place for 
her and for himself the cave of Machpelah. 

We seem here to have by anticipation an expres- 
sion of universal instinct by which Christians have 
everywhere paid respect to the body, by decent 
burial in distinct burial places. It is perfectly true 
that when the breath is out of the body, the body 
is useless and a mere mass of flesh and bone, its 
work done, its toils ended. It is true that the 
destinies of the immortal spirit cannot be affected 
by anything that happens to the body. But it 
does not follow for all that, that the body is to be 
treated anyhow and put anywhere. Our natural 
feelings revolt at such treatment. We have loved 
the body \ we have only known our dear one in 
the body ; the bodily hand has helped us, the foot 
has run on errands of mercy for us, the eyes have 
beamed love on us, the tongue has blessed us, the 
lips have kissed us. We cannot be indifferent to 
the lifeless form, round which so many tender 
associations centre, so many loving recollections 
cluster, such deep affections linger. And add to 
this the Christian truth, that the Christian body 
is the " temple of the Holy Ghost,^' that in it 
the third Person of the Trinity has dwelt, and 
sanctified the soul that has left it, and we want 
no further inducement to treat it with respect. 

And so the Church has never thought it right, 
meet^ or becoming that the bodies of her children 
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should be laid under hedges or ditches, in high- 
ways or byways, as chance suggested or con- 
venience served. But ^he has always round her 
houses of prayer set apart a resting-place for .her 
departed, — " God's acre," as the Germans call it ; 
" churchyard,^' as we call it ; *' cemetery, or sleep- 
ing-place,'' as the ancients called it, —in which her 
children one by one may be laid to rest and await 
the Resurrection. There with solemn prayer and 
holy rites and ceremonies more or less elaborate, 
rich and poor, high and low, learned and un- 
learned, sleep the '^ last long sleep" side by side. 
And it is no bad test of a people's heart being in the 
right place, how they care for their dead and for 
the resting-places of the dead. And care for 
churchyards, and regard for the graves of the de- 
parted, have been fostered and developed wonder- 
fully these last years by the force of that mighty 
movement which has not only freed our churches 
from the claims of selfish exclusiveness, restored 
them to comeliness and beautv, and rendered our 
services more frequent, more devout, and more 
worthy of the name, but has also drawn men with 
a mighty drawing to loving affectionate care for 
the graves of their loved ones. What a different 
aspect do not churchyards present to what they 
did before the great nineteenth-century reforma- 
tion set in. No longer are they neglected, no 
longer the haunts of cattle or of swine, but they 
are cared for ; instead of the heathen urn, or in- 
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verted torch^ or broken column^ you see the Cross 
of Christ^ telling of what was the hope of him 
who lies beneath ; and instead of graves remain- 
ing unkempt and untended^ how often does the 
pious hand of affection delight to lay on them 
fragrant garlands of flowers, ^^ outward and visible 
signs'' of the sweetness of affection with which 
the memories of the dead are cherished. What a 
change has come over our churchyards as over 
our churches. 

3. We lay then the bodies of the dead in 
their own resting-place, and we say solemn words 
over them, and leave them till '^ the last trump.'' 
And our own instincts and the Gospel combine in 
enjoining this. We may philosophize about the 
body as much as we please, but we are very slow 
to act upon our philosophy. We may say, and 
men are saying now-a-days^ ^^ what does it matter 
what becomes of the body, — bury it or burn it, — 
so as you get rid of it, what does it signify?" 
No, it does not signify, but for all that, burying, 
not burning, has been the invariable Christian 
custom, and burying, not burning, has been the 
constant Christian tradition ever since the Son of 
Mary not only died, but was buried, with pious 
care and reverent forethought, in the rich man's 
grave. What you hear or read about burning 
bodies is only one more outward expression of 
that fierce unbelief which attacks every visible 
symbol of Christianity. Philosophers may say 
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what they please^ and prove what they think fit, 
bat the Christian instinct shrinks from any other 
mode of disposing of the body than that which 
has been hallowed by the Lord. 

What peaceful associations gather round the 
churchyard, — ^the dead sleeping in their graves 
with the green grass covering theni^ and the trees 
waving over them^ and the birds singing their 
'^Requiem/' and heaven's sun shining on them I 
Who would exchange this for the devouring flame ? 
" Such an end/' it has been said/ ^^ is too much 
like the judgment we all deserve — too little like 
the mercy we all need." Who would cast " the 
wife of his bosom'* into " the burning fiery fur- 
nace?" Who would not rather say— 

9 

" Lay her i' the earth, 
And from her £ur and unpolluted flesh 
Maj yiolets spring.'* 

4. Once again. The history of the cave of 
Machpelah seems to recognise and sanction that 
instinctive feeling of the human hearty that those 
who have been united in the ties of family life 
should not in death be divided. We know per- 
fectly well that philosophy says what is quite true, 
when it says it does not matter where a man is 
buried. Quite true, it does not matter where a 
man is buried, any more than it really matters 
whether he is buried at all, or burnt, or eaten by 

^ Sermon by Bey. A. B. Evans, D.D. 
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beasts. But again^ as natural and Christian instincts 
lead us to be carefnl about burial^ so our Christian 
and natural instincts will have something to say 
about the place. In the cave of Machpelah re- 
posed the bodies of Abraham and Sarah^ and for 
that reason their son was laid there, and there 
too his son on his dying bed, though taken to his 
OoD in a distant land, yet gave instructions that 
he should be laid to rest, not only by the side of 
the wife he had lost, but by his sire and grand-, 
sire. Even so highly-favoured a man as Jacob^ 
about whose true penitence and acceptance there 
is no doubt, was not above fixing a place for his 
own burial, nor was ashamed to express an anxiety 
to be buried with his own people. We feel it is 
fitting, and that there is an innate propriety in 
wives being placed by the side of husbands, whose 
fortunes they have shared through life, who toge- 
ther have rejoiced in prosperity or battled with 
adversity. There is something which appeals to 
our sense of what is becoming, when members of 
a household are brought back to the old family 
vault to " sleep with their fathers.'* That kings 
should be gathered into royal vaults, that bishops 
should sleep in the cathedrals on whose thrones 
they had sat, and that parish priests should lie 
under the shadow of the altar which in life they 
served, are but expressions of the same feeling 
which brought Isaac and Jacob to the cave of 
Machpelah. 
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My brethren, I have tried to-day to draw your 
thoughts to serious things — to the common doom 
which awaits us all^ of which the cave of Machpe- 
lah reminds us. But Christian men and women 
must not linger round the cave of Machpelah^-r 
they must hasten from its closed mouth to a 
sepulchre prepared hundreds of years after, in 
which no man had lain till the Incarnate Son was 
placed there by pious hands. But that sepulchre 
is not dreary like the cave of Machpelah. When 
Mary of Magdala looked therein she saw bright 
^' angels sitting, the one at the head and the other 
at the feet, where the l\pdy of Jesus had lain.'' 
And ever since that day the grave has lost its 
terrors for the Christian. Never forget when you 
bury your dead out of sight that you are burying 
them not in the dark recesses of the gloomy 
Machpelah, but in the new sepulchre in Joseph's 
garden, through which the Saviour passed to His 
joyful resurrection. 
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AHAB. 
1 Kings xti. 80. 

** AhAB THB BON OP OmBI did ETIL in the sight 07 THE 
LOBD ABOVE ALL THAT WEBB BEPOBE HIM." 

The reign of Ahab can only be properly under- 
stood when it is looked upon as the full develop- 
ment of the policy which Jeroboam initiated. 
Jeroboam had led the people to suppose that God 
did not mean what He said when He told the 
Hebrews that He would only be worshipped with 
sacrificial worship at Jerusalem^ and had forbid- 
den them to bow down before graven images. 
He told them that God was everywhere, and 
everywhere to be worshipped, that Bethel and 
Dan were as much His dwelling-place as Jerusa- 
lem. He told them that it was a superstition 
unworthy of an enlightened age, to suppose that 
the Supreme Being delighted in any one mode of 
service rather than another, or that any class of 
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men were especially commissioned to celebrate 
the offices of religion. He taught them to despise 
the claims of the sons of Aaron to the priesthood 
as an usurpation and a wrongs as an iu tolera- 
ble yoke, not to be submitted to by free-bom 
Ephraimites ; and finally he put his theories into 
practice. He set up emblems of Ood at Bethel 
and Dan, he made himself high priest, and ap- 
pointed whom he pleased to execute the office of 
the priesthood. 

Doubtless Jeroboam thought he had done a 
very clever thing when he inaugurated his policy 
with a solemn service at Bethel; doubtless he 
plumed himself in having provided for his people 
a sensible and rational system of religion suited 
to the advanced intelligence of the day, and set 
free from many follies and superstitions of the old 
system. He congratulated himself on having 
struck a successful blow at ^^ sacerdotalism.'^ He 
did not profess to be an irreligious man; far from 
it, he considered religion a very respectable thing, 
and religious worship a very respectable institu- 
tion, and most useful in holding the nation toge- 
ther; but then he must have a religion and re- 
ligious worship of his own. He did not wish to 
have an irreligious people, only he knew better 
than Ood what kind of religion was most suitable 
for them ; and having given them that, he thought 
he had done quite enough, and that they would 
remain contented and satisfied to worship the true 
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OoD under emblems and with rites which the true 
6oD had forbidden to be used. It was a foolish 
thought^ and a wicked one. And God had mani- 
fested His displeasure at the very foundation of 
the new system^ by striking the king's hand with 
palsy; and the awfiil death of the prophet might 
well make thoughtful men ponder what must be 
the end of all these changes, when even God's 
servant was so severely punished for a breach of 
a command, the reason of which did not appear, 
and for breaking which he had so fair an excuse. 

But innovations in religion never know where 
to stop, and when men have once begun to fancy 
they are at liberty to dispense at pleasure with 
God's commands as to worship, be they great or 
small, they are certain to proceed to greater 
lengths than they intended, or thought at first 
desirable. So it was here. Jeroboam had no 
intention of becoming an idolater; he intended 
to worship the God of his fathers ; he consulted 
His prophets, and doubtless considered himself a 
religious man. But he had opened the flood- 
gates, and no one but himself was to blame if the 
flood did come in sooner and fiercer than he ex- 
pected. And it came in little more than fifty 
years after his death, when his posterity had been 
swept away, and a new dynasty occupied its place. 

In the confusion and anarchy which ensued 
after the death of Elah, Omri, a military adven- 
turer, obtained possession of the throne of Israel. 
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He seems to have been a bold man and successful 
king, and to him the capital of the new kingdom^ 
Samaria^ owed its erection. He was succeeded by 
Ahab^ who is described as '^ doing evil in the 
sight of the Lord above all that were before him/' 
We know more of Ahab than any other king of 
Israel^ and all we know confirms the summary of 
his character. He was a bold^ bad man, a pre- 
sumptuous defier of the Almighty ; not without his 
soft points and qualms of conscience indeed, but 
stifling them, and pursuing his way with reckless 
hardness. First we are told of him, that, " as if 
it were a light thing for him to walk in the sins 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, he took to wife 
Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians, and went and served Baal and wor- 
shipped him.'' Baal, you know, was the sun god 
of the Phoenicians, the neighbouring people to the 
Jews; and his worship had in olden days en- 
tangled the Israelites, and brought them into 
trouble. This worship Ahab introduced into 
Israel. The people already had had their faith 
in the revelation made to Moses shaken, and they 
were soon persuaded 6od had made no revelation 
at all, that all religions were alike, and that it 
did not matter whether they bowed down before 
Jehovah or Baal. And so latitudinarianism paved 
the way for apostasy. Ahab probably thought 
the time had come for entirely severing all con- 
nection with the house of Judah. He was an 
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independent prince^ and he would show his inde- 
pendence by the alliance he formed and the re- 
ligious rites he established. He married Jezebel, 
and with that marriage were associated all IsraeFs 
after miseries. Ahab built a temple for Baal in 
the capital city Samaria; he erected an altar 
there, and surrounded it with a grove, and Baal- 
worship became the established religion of the 
country. 

Israel had now formally abjured the worship of 
God, and as is always the case, the civil govern- 
ment, having apostatised, wa. very angry with 
those who would not follow its apostasy. A per- 
secution followed, the prophets were slain, and so 
scattered were the worshippers of Jehovah, that 
Elijah fancied he was left alone to witness for the 
Lord God of Israel. 

And in this persecution the most prominent 
part is played by Jezebel. It is not Ahab who 
persecutes the prophets, but Jezebel; it is not 
Ahab, who after the slaughter of the Baal priests, 
sends a threatening message to Elijah, but Jezebel. 
Ahab was bad, but Jezebel was worse; and I 
think there are hints that sometimes Ahab would 
have stopped short, had not his wife used her in- 
fluence on the side of evil, and driven the king 
from worse to worse. Indeed it is expressly said 
of her, that she '^ stirred him up." But of this 
more presently. 

I turn for a few minutes to a more pleasing 
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feature in this monarch's character^ and which bears 
out what I said at the beginning that Ahab had 
his better points^ and was capable of becoming a 
better man than he proved. I allude to what is 
told us in 1 Kings xx. concerning the war with 
Benhadad. We there find prophets of the Lord 
coming to Ahab, and warning him how to act, and 
Ahab listenitig to them, — and the result is a splen- 
did victory over the Syrians, and their entire re- 
pulse from before Samaria. The next year he ob- 
tains another signal victory over the same foes in a> 
pitched battle, and after it, displays a degree of 
moderation and dignity towards Benhadad which 
in itself was quite right, and would have been at 
that particular time quite right, had not God de- 
voted Benhadad to destruction. Here Ahab's care- 
lessness of religion led him wrong, and though 
his Syrian campaign issued in his procuring a 
successful commercial treaty for his people, and 
so evidenced his ability as a ruler, it found him 
no nearer 600, and so in reality further from 
Him. 

The next that is told us of Ahab serves to bring 
out what I meant when I said that there was a 
capacity of good in him which was checked and 
hindered by the influence which his wife Jezebel 
exercised over him. As we read, we cannot but 
be reminded of another soldier whom the greatest 
of English poets has rendered immortal, of whom 
his wife says, — 
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** Thou . . . wouldflt not play finlae 
And yet wonldst wrongly win," 

and who ''letting I dare not wait upon I would'' 
is driven by her to treachery and murder against 
the promptings of his better nature. 

Ahab wanted Naboth's vineyard, and Naboth 
refused to sell it him, or to exchange it. Abso- 
lute in many respects as the Hebrew^ kings were, 
they could not at pleasure claim the laud which 
had been divided among the different freeholders. 
As Naboth refused, Ahab was vexed and dis- 
pleased, — for kings do not like to be thwarted; 
but he seems to have given the matter up, and to 
have considered it at an end. But then Jezebel ap- 
pears ; and with '' dost thou now govern the king- 
dom of Israel ?'' hits with true woman's tact the 
king's sore point, his wounded authority. She 
seems to say, 

'< Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers." 

Ahab entrusts her with his seal, asks no questions, 
makes no inquiries ; while Jezebel the idolatrous 
queen revives against Naboth an ancient law of 
Moses^ makes a false accusation of treason, ter- 
rifies the court into compliance^ and succeeds in 
winning for her husband the coveted vineyard as 
the estate of a traitor, forfeited to the crown. 
Then it was that Ahab, who had let himself be 
the tool of his bolder wife, went down to take pos- 
session, and was met by Elijah, who pronounced 
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the doom of his race. '^And it came to pass 
when Ahab heard these words that he rent his 
clothes and pnt sackcloth npon his fleshy and fasted^ 
and lay in sackcloth and went softly/' For a 
time his heart was cowed ; he had not quite har- 
dened himself against God^ and the result was the 
temporary removal of the sentence. 

But we ninst pass now to the last scene of his 
life^ in which his sad career is enlightened for a 
moment by the glory of a soldier's death. I need 
not go into the details of the well known story. 
His evil^ reckless, headstrong nature here bursts 
forth in his treatment of Micaiah, and yet he is 
not without a secret fear that he spake truths 
which led him while he withdrew not from the 
fray, to lay aside the emblems of his royalty. So 
'' he died in his harness, as a soldier should/' and 
was buried in the capital which he had rescued 
from the foe, the commerce of which he had fos- 
teredj and which he had adorned with his " ivory 
house which he made." 

Such was Ahab — what the world would call a 
bold man and a brave soldier^ and one 

" Who died a gallant knight 
With sword in hand for IsraeV* right." 

And so he was, a bold man and a brave soldier, 
and he died fighting against the enemies of his 
country. We will not grudge him his meed of 
praise. He has sufficient evil to answer for. His 

M 
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responsibility is the greater and more awfal in 
proportion as he knew better and might have been 
better^ and the more terrible is the warning. 

What then is that warning? I pass bj the 
obvious one of how sin leads to sin^ or of the 
danger of unholy alUances whether in marriage or 
in friendship. It is obvious that if people vnll 
marry Jezebels, they must take the consequences. 
I shall not take the warning from any of the bad 
things told us about Ahab, but from the little 
good we hear of him. In a case like his, I think 
this is more likely to be profitable. 

Now the chief warning to be derived from 
AhaVs history, is the danger of not heeding the 
remonstrances of Ood, and the upbraidings of 
conscience. I think that for motives of worldly 
policy he formed his alliance with Jezebel, and 
for worldly motives introduced the worship of 
Baal into his country. But he probably was 
not a very hearty convert. Indeed, it is difficult 
to believe how he could have been a hearty con- 
vert, and every now and then in his history, when 
prophets of Goo obtain access to him, he attends 
to them, and listens to what they have to say. It 
is not of course always so, as his treatment of 
Micaiah shows. But it is worthy of note, that it 
should ever have been so. Similarly, I do not 
suppose Ahab cared very much about the slaugh- 
ter of BaaPs priests ; he lets Jezebel threaten, but 
he does not move himself. All this shows that he 
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had his misgiviDgs^ and that he was neither a 
hearty worshipper of God, nor of Baal. And this 
is borne out by his conduct just, before the battle 
of Ramoth Gilead, when he punishes Micaiah, but 
evidently is not easy about his predictions. Jeze- 
bel was an idolatress by birth, and there is with 
her no playing fast and loose. The miserable 
woman is the same all through — a fierce, cruel 
idolatress, hating Jehovah and His worshippers. 
Bat Ahab occasionally falters, and shows that he 
is " halting between two opinions.*^ Unfortunately 
for him, his faltering ends in going wrong ; his 
indecision issues in the choice of evil, and so he 
falls deeper and deeper. 

Now surely this indecision in religion is no un- 
common thing. How many are there who are 
neither sincere Christians, nor sincere worldlings, 
who are religious by fits and starts, who know 
well enough that Ood is their true Master, and 
who yet go on serving the world, and plunging into 
its pleasures. Then, when some threatening of 
the Almighty startles them, or Ood^s ministers 
speak home to them, they are afraid. Their sin 
finds them out. They humble themselves, and 
promise amendment, and yet soon afterwards are 
found engaged in some godless errand, on which 
they enter in spite of warning. How good had it 
been for Ahab, had his show of penitence ended 
in a real penitence ! Surely if God was so pleased 
with his external penitence, as to delay his punish- 
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menty what would He not have done, liad he truly 
repented ? Unhappy man, his penitence was like 
the *' morning dew which pasaeth away^^' his better 
feelings were but transitory. He would not act 
upon them, and they vanished. And he was left 
farther from God than before, his last state was 
worse than the first. 

May the case of Ahab then warn us against the 
danger of lukewarmness or indecision in religion. 
Indecision indeed is better than downright, posi- 
tive, brazen infidelity. For as long as a man ac- 
knowledges God's claim upon him, in however 
slight a degree, .(even to the extent x>f AhaVs 
sackcloth, and humbling himself,) there is hope 
that some day he will act more vigorously on 
GoD^s side. There is hope, I say, for we have no 
right to pass sentence or sit in judgment upon 
others ; and we know that in more senses than 
one it is truly said, '^ as long as there is life, there 
is hope,'' though in many cases hope be only *' a 
gentler name for fear." There is hope indeed, 
but there is also fear, great fear, lest evil win the 
day. In temptation and trial, true Christian 
principle is tested, and many who have in many 
points promised well, have fallen away in trial and 
temptation, because they had no true Christian 
principle. Ahab fell, because he had no true 
faith. His repentance did not last, because it 
sprang from a wrong source, — and spite of all his 
occasional good intentions, spite of his occasional 
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atteDtion to God's prophets^ he has come down to 
ns as provoking '^ the Lord God of Israel to anger 
more than all the kings of Israel that were before 
him." 

Again, we may see in AhaVs history God's en- 
couragement to the penitent. Ahab was a very 
great sinner — he was a murderer. His hands 
were red with Naboth's blood. He had suborned, 
or at least suffered Jezebel to suborn false wit- 
nesses, and to poison the stream of public justice. 
No wonder that God's anger was very severely 
pronounced against him. Yet bad as he was, 
murderer and perverter of justice as he was, he 
might have been saved. When Elijah denounced 
him, his eternal destiny was in his own hands. 
Well would it have been for him had he like 
David cried, " Have mercy upon me, O Lord, after 
Thy great goodness, according to the multitude of 
Thy mercies do away mine offences ; create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me." He but turned his feet towards his 
Father's home ; he was a great way off, still he 
was coming, and *^ his Father saw him and had 
compassion," and was preparing to go out and fall 
on his neck and kiss him — when lo, the unhappy 
man turned away, and hurried back to the land of 
Satan. If Ahab had persevered, Ahab might even 
now be waiting a joyful resurrection. But he did 
not persevere, and he is gone to ** his own place." 
But what more gracious intimation can we have 
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of God's merciful intentions to all sinners^ be 
they who they may, the very ^^deviPs castaways/' 
like Ahab, if they will repent ? What greater in- 
stance of the love of the Almighty Father for 
penitents, than the declaration that this wicked 
king of Israel might have been saved ? 

Ahabj I say, might have become a monument 
of God's grace, but he chose to become a monu- 
ment of God's wrath. He had a chance of life 
given him, and he flung it away. He could only 
become better or worse after his interview with 
Elijah, and he became worse. It was his own 
doing, and he had to take the consequences. So 
it is now : God offers His mercy to all in Christ 
Jesus, but He compels no one to accept it. It is 
His will, that our wills should be free. And as we 
choose in this life, so is our future. Sooner or 
later those who defy God find their mistake. And 
doubtless too> as Ahab in that fatal day felt that he 
had received his death wound, and knew his hours 
were numbered, the past seemed to him most ter- 
rible. Baal's altars, Naboth's vineyard, Micaiah's 
imprisonment, warnings slighted, rose with a ter- 
rible distinctness before him, that made even his 
stout soldier's heart fail, as ^^ stayed up in his cha> 
riot/' he tried to rally his broken forces against the 
enemy. How different might it have been ! But 
when men choose a certain line of action they 
choose it with all its consequences, and they have 
no right to complain when the consequences 
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come. And they will come sooner or later. No- 
thing can ward them oflP. Our "works foUoV 
ns through life for good or for evil^ and if evil, 
will^ unless averted bj penitence^ follow us for 
ever. 



SERMON XIII.^ 



FALSE SHAMB. 



2 Tnc. I. 8. 



''BB not thou THBBBVOBE ASHAMBD OB THB TBSTDCOinr 07 

OVB LOBD." 

Kino Oeorge the Third is reported to have said, 
when he heard that one of his Bishops had written 
''an Apology for the Bible/' ''that he did not 
know that the Bible needed any apology/' And 
we might be tempted in a similar way to say^ What 
is there in "the testimony'' of Christ to be 
ashamed of? when we hear of the Apostle telling 
Timothy not to be ashamed of it. Yet as the 
Apostle speaks of the possibility of some persons 
being " ashamed/' the probability or rather cer- 
tainty is, that though there was nothing in the 
Gospel to be ashamed of, nevertheless some people 
fancied there was, and so brought themselves with- 
in the range of the Apostolic rebuke. It may be 

*■ Preached before a Oonfirmation in Advent. 
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useful to us to try and see what made these people 
think so^ and I think the issue will be that the 
only thing of which they need have been ashamed 
was themselves. 

For what was "the testimony of our Lord'' of 
which the Apostle bids them not be ashamed? 
It was^ in other words^ the " glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God/' the good tidings which the 
Son of God came down from heaven to proclaim. 
And the Gospel never changes. If we know what 
the Gospel is now^ we know what the Gospel was 
eighteen hundred years ago^ and we know what it 
will be centuries hence. Men and their opinions 
change and vary. But the Church never changes 
and the Gospel never varies. Societies knit to- 
gether to keep alive certain opinions of their 
founders^ literary^ political^ scientific^ philosophi- 
cal^ being founded on mere opinion and on nothing 
certain^ are sure in lapse of years to drift from 
their original moorings, and to represent views 
and to advocate theories entirely at variance with 
those to propagate which they were originally set 
up. But the Church of Christ founded on the 
rock cannot change or alter. And on that rock 
are '' graven with an iron pen and lead for ever" 
the words of '^the everlasting covenant." The 
faith of the Apostles was the faith of our fathers, 
— ^is the faith of ns — will be the faith of our chil- 
dren. " I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, 
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and in the Holt Ghost/^ has been and ever will 
be to the end of time the utterance of Christ's 
Holy Catholic Churchy '^ the pillar and ground of 
the truth." 

Therefore I say^ knowing what the Gospel is, 
we know what the. Gospel was. Now what is this 
Gospel — this " testimony of our Lord/' of which 
the Apostle bids us not be ashamed ? It is the 
declaration of the Incarnation of the Son of Gt>D. 
It is the telling of the Advent to earth of the 
God who made it ; of His offering Himself as a 
sufficient sacrifice ; of His rising from the dead ; 
of His Ascension into heaven ; of His perpetual 
intercession ; of His real Union with His people's 
souls, inwrought in them by the Holt Ghost 
through the agency of blessed sacraments. It is 
the revelation of an abiding, a lasting, an en- 
during friend in the troubles of life, a support 
and comfort in the hour of desolation, of hope 
and more than hope in the time of death. Is it. 
not a glorious Gospel this revelation of a personal 
friend and personal Saviour, who can sympa- 
thize and feel for the race of man in all the mani- 
fold intricacies of his being ? It brings heaven 
and earth together. It is not the adopting a cer- 
tain set of opinions about Christ or the things of 
Christ, but believing in Him as a Divine person. 
The Creed of Christendom recounts facts, not 
opinions. The Creed of Christendom recites the 
acts of a person in our behalf; it neither spins 
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schemes of salyation nor elaborate^ theories of an 
atonement. It sets before us the Saviour and 
the Atoner, and says. Believe in Him, — " Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved/^ 

Now what is there in this to be ashamed of? 
Is it not rather something to be proud of, to boast 
of, that we have such a friend and such an ad- 
vocate? Had Christ done nothing for us, or 
were He too weak and powerless to do anything 
for us, the case might have been difiPerent. It is 
not generally the case that men are ashamed of 
their great friends and their great acquaintances; 
they generally are proud of knowing them and of 
letting the world know how intimate they are 
with them. It is only their poor relations of 
whom men are ashamed, — men worse off than 
themselves, and from whom they can expect no 
advantages. 

Yet, the fact remains, — people have been 
ashamed and people are ashamed of " the testi- 
mony of our LoRD.'^ How came it to pass 7 ht)w 
comes it to pass ? In the first place, when He 
Himself preached the Gospel of His Kingdom, 
the leading people and the authorities in Church 
and State denied His mission and rejected His 
claims. None of the Pharisees, Sadducees, or 
Herodians joined His followers ; He was, so to 
speak, under the ban of society. And being so, 
those persons who clung most to the world, and 
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who thought that the world must be rights even 
if they could not help feeling that there was some- 
thing in His claims, hung back from joining One 
who was not countenanced by the leaders of the 
nation. On the one side were learning, authority^ 
power; on the other, a few poor, unlearned, and 
rude men who had acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Messiah. " Very likely ,'' some would say, " He 
may be the Messiah, the prophecies centre in 
Him, and are fulfilled in His life. I will not say 
He is not the Christ, but then I cannot make up 
my mind to join such an insignificant body as His 
followers — I really cannot. I should be ashamed 
of being mixed up with such people.^' 

Now what kind of shame was that, my brethren, 
— a right shame or a false shame ? I need not 
wait for an answer. You will reply at once, it 
was a false shame. There was nothing really to 
be ashamed of in the Gospel of Christ or in the 
society of the followers of Christ. Shame in 
itself is a right and a good feeling. It is im- 
planted by God in us, and is a powerful guardian 
of the modest and honourable part of our nature. 
It keeps us often from what is wrong, and is 
aroused and rightly aroused by anything that is 
mean, dishonourable, or base. When a person 
whom we know has done an ungenerous or dis- 
creditable action, we are ashamed of him. When 
we do wrong ourselves we are, if not hardened, 
more or less ashamed of ourselves. To bring 
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shame on those we love^ is often the bitterest 
penalty wrong-doing has to pay. In sinners who 
have sunk very low^ the most poignant sorrow 
and bitterest grief is often felt because of the 
shame which the sin has brought upon a father 
or mother, the disgrace on an honest family, the 
blot on an honoured escutcheon. But it was no 
shame of this kind which kept men from acknow- 
ledging Christ. It was a poor miserable counter- 
feit which kept them from doing what they more 
than suspected was right, through fear of being 
despised by the world. 

In the ages immediately succeeding the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord the same rule held. The Gospel 
was first preached under difficulties, and it in- 
volved some courage to come to a decision about 
it. And in making that decision the feeling of 
shame played an important part. The Church 
did not for centuries occupy the position she does 
now. For o)any years she remained a poor per- 
secuted body, numbering but few of the great, or 
the noble, or the learned among her members. 
That which the Apostles wrote of the Church of 
Corinth was true of the whole Church of Christ, 
" Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.^' So it was, 
and the wise men were ashamed to join a society, 
(even when they could not but acknowledge the 
truth of its teaching,) which had no philosophers 
among its numbers, and the mighty and the noble 
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could not think (even when conviction was brought 
home) of being put on a level with their despised 
slaves. Again, it was false shame which hindered 
many from obeying the Gospel and enrolling 
themselves among the disciples of Christ. 

Demas is an instance in point. He had been 
with S. Paul for some time; but his imprison- 
ment told on him. He began to be ashamed of 
being tied to a poor weak old man whose life was 
wearing out in a Soman prison. And the world 
which he loved thought so too^ and he fell away* 
So again^ there were those who would throng S. 
Faults house^ and hear him preach and explain the 
Scriptures^ and accept his teaching and believe or 
profess to believe ; for it would seem that prisoner 
as he was^ S. Paul nevertheless had gathered to* 
gether a little band of followers of Christ^ and 
that the nucleus of a Church was being formed. 
But when the day of trial came^ when the Apostle 
had to plead his cause before the Emperor him- 
self, where were the converts who had welcomed 
his teaching, where were the children whom he 
had " begotten in Christ?'* " At my first answer,*' 
writes the old man plaintively, " no one stood with 
me, but all men forsook me.*' False shame coupled 
with cowardice kept back these men from the risk 
of being recognised as belonging to one '' every- 
where spoken against." 

We need not then much wonder at the Apostle's 
warning against being ^'ashamed of the testimony 
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of oar Lord/' There was a danger and a risk 
lest; spite of all that He had done and all the 
benefits He had showered upon mankind^ some- 
thing or other might so bring into prominence 
the little value the world put upon it^ that a weak 
faith would stumble and a false shame deny its 
relation to its Lord. 

Now^ since human nature is the same^ we may 
be sure the necessity of the warning does not 
cease to exists and therefore in what remains I 
will try and apply it to ourselves^ and see if I can 
get upon the track of false shame in this nine- 
teenth century^ and expose a few of its devices. 

At first sight it would seem that the reasons 
which called false shame into play^ and gave it its 
power in the early ages of the Churchy have ceased. 
People were ashamed of the Church because it was 
a poor^ despised^ weak society^ and of the Gospel 
because it was professed by the obscure and the 
insignificant. It is not so now. The Church 
&om being a powerless^ has become a powerful 
society. Politically she is of importance as exert- 
ing an enormous influence in the world ; so much 
80; that the State places her in high places of 
trusty grants her privileges and endowments^ and 
unites her to itself^ so that neither political dis- 
grace nor mark of inferiority is involved now in 
being a Christian. The Church embraces all the 
civilised world within its pale, and the Church's 
creed is recited by the tens of thousands who 
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worship at the altars of Christendom. The Gospel 
too is no longer the creed of the obscure portions 
of society^ — the noble and the high-bom, the 
learned and the accomplished, all bow before the 
Cross and acknowledge the Lordship of Jesus. 
Literature and art vie with each other in doing 
homage to the Church, and acknowledge their 
most honourable employment is in the service of 
the Crucified. Polemical skill is occupied in de- 
fending her position, and refuting opponents of 
the truth. How architecture has served her our 
cathedrals witness ; bow painting has obeyed her 
call; how music and song have raised their 
sweetest strains under her inspiration ; how every- 
thing that is fair, and lovely, and beautiful, hath 
been offered at her shrine, needs no proof. The 
evidences are around us. Very different this from 
the time when " one hundred and twenty^* souls 
composed the Catholic; Church. Very different 
from the time when the noble, and the wealthy, 
and the high-born stood contemptuously aloof, or 
stifled conviction because they could not bring 
themselves to embrace a religion of slaves. Very 
different from the time when the religion of 
Christ was " everywhere spoken against." Yes, 
in one sense, very different, but think not, men 
and brethren, that because of all this therefore 
hath ^'the offence of the Cross ceased;^' think 
not, young men and maidens, whom we hope to 
see drawing near the altar of your God to receive 
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the grace of His Blessed Spirit at Confirmation ; 
think not^ I pray you^ because of this change in 
the world^s opinions^ because it thus flatters, fawns 
upon^ and at times crouches to the Churchy that 
you have no need to be warned against false 
shame^ or that for you the Apostolic warning has 
no meaning, " Be not thou ashamed of the testi- 
mony of our Lord/' 

I will show you why. The feeling of the world 
to the Church has not really changed. The 
opinion it has of the Gospel is not really different. 
But it has been beaten in the struggle, and it is 
forced to dissemble. It could not crush the 
Church by fire and sword ; it had to give way. 
The Imperial Sceptre was forced to lower itself to 
the Cross. Therefore all this outside honour^ all 
this external respect. When the world could not 
destroy the Church, it incorporated itself with the 
Church, mixed with it in every relationship, and 
wiped out those plain and easily-defined bounda- 
ries which before had separated the one from the 
other. The tares are now "mingled*' with the 
wheat ; and we have to look for manifestations of 
the world and exhibitions of the worldly spirit not 
among those who are outside the Christian Church 
so much as among those " who profess and call 
themselves Christians.'' The world is as much^ 
for instance^ opposed to earnestness^ and tho- 
roughness, and heartiness in religion^ as it ever 
was^ and is most intolerant of it. It will allow 

N 
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you to be religious up to a certain pointy but 
beyond that it is constantly telling you '^ nothing 
is gained^ that it is not consistent with manly 
self-reliance to pay religion too much attention -" 
in other words^ it appeals to false shame. This is 
particularly the case with the young and the high- 
spirited. They cannot disguise from themselves 
that religion, if worth anything, is worth every- 
thing, that if God is to be served at all. He ought 
to be thoroughly served ; only when they see the 
world at large contenting itself with a half service 
and a conventional homage, and sneering at any- 
thing beyond, they are ashamed to go beyond for 
fear of being looked down upon, and being re- 
garded as unmanly. I say that many a noble 
soul, about whom there is much to admire, is 
wrecked on this rock, hindered by this wretched 
false shame from letting his better feelings have 
their play, and for fear of the world's sneer and 
the world's scorn is content to pay God as much 
respect as the world thinks decorous, and not 
" one jot or a tittle" more. It is afraid of being 
singular, of being noticed, of being pointed at. 
If it were to do as conscience prompts and the 
Holy Ghost dictates, it would look so odd, people 
would remark, they would never cease to wonder. 
This is especially the case in small communities 
and narrow circles, where nobody having much to 
do of their own, everybody has time to make re- 
marks upon his neighbour, and where everything 
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is done under that " fierce light'' which alloweth 
nothing to be done secretly. Many a man is kept 
from church-going because it is sure to be known 
to his ungodly mates that he goes to churchy and 
they are sure to taunt him and jeer him at turn- 
ing saint. Many a village lad finds it hard to 
endure the taunt of the loafers who lounge at the 
idle corner which is unfortunately the plague of 
every village. Many a young man and woman 
(though I cannot disguise a growing conviction 
that admission to Confirmation is very often too 
hastily sought for, and too readily granted^) are 
hindered presenting themselves because their com- 
panions laugh at it, and ridicule it, and think it 
fine and grand to go on in their old reckless way. 
Many a man is kept from Holy Communion, 
though he knows he ought to go, because of the 
remarks to which he is sure to be subjected. In 
all these cases men ca,nnot bring themselves to 
^'despise the shame," but are kept back from what 
they know is right through this miserable desire 
to stand well with the world, and through fear of 
its bad word. 

Again, fake shame very often hinders a man 
from giving up what he knows is wrong, whether 
it be a habit, or an opinion, or an acquaintance, 
or a friendship. He is committed, we say, to a 
certain line of action, he is well known as acting 
on a certain side, he has always been known as 
opposing certain opinions, and is a stickler for 
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moderation in religion and religious practices. 
Now it often happens that conviction is forced 
upon the mind that these habits are after all bad 
idle habits ; generally they are habits of serving 
God as little as possible^ and seeing how little ont 
of all that He has given need be rendered to Him.' 
Perhaps the man comes to see that these are bad 
habits^ and that men and opinions which he has 
often laughed at are clearly rights — that there is 
scope for a good deal more than the world^s reli- 
gion^ and that the Gospel of Christ demands 
more than conventional decorum or external re- 
spectability. 

But again, what difficulty in doing what is 
known to be right ! How anxiously does such an 
one inquire^ "What will people think of me? I 
cannot bear the thought of being considered a 
renegade from opinions I have held all my life. 
I can^t bring myself to acknowledge before the 
world that I have changed my views and have 
been in the wrong when I have always maintained 
I was right." Who does not know^ whoever has 
had to undergo the struggle^ how powerful an ally 
false shame is in hindering a man from acting 
upon his convictions and declaring himself wrong? 
What a noble victory over self is it in any case to 
acknowledge one has been mistaken. 

So again false shame often makes a child stand 
out against its parents^ wishes. Self-will whispers 
that it shows a spirit to disobey^ and therefore the 
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child disobeys because it is ashamed to humble 
itself. And in like manner^ when people come to 
church, one wonders why they cannot do what 
the Church bids them do, why e.g. they sit when 
they are told to kneel. I suspect false shame is 
at the bottom of this silly conduct. Such persons 
think it fine and grand not to do what they are 
told, and they will not kneel because the Church 
tells them to kneel, fancying they show a spirit 
by such conduct. So it comes to pass that false 
shame keeps them wrapped up in pride and con- 
ceit, and they fancy themselves wiser than Daniel, 
and S. Peter and S. Paul, and the Lord Himself, 
all of whom did not sit, but kneeled down to pray. 
The Bible speaks of kneeling at prayer and stand- 
ing at prayer, but I find sitting at prayer nowhere 
mentioned in the Bible. Sitting at prayer is a 
slovenly attitude invented by the irreverent pro- 
testantism of modern days. 

And yet these two simple things, — to do what 
we know is. right, and to break with what we know 
is wrong, — lie at the bottom not only of Chris- 
tianity but of common honesty. Even in matters 
of this world the man who is not ashamed of his 
principles has J;he better of it. " Running with 
the hare, and hunting with the hounds'^ is a very 
hazardous and risky game at the best, oftener 
than not entirely unsuccessful, and very often 
ending in one^s reputation being torn to pieces. 
For a man to be ashamed to act upon his re- 
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ligious convictions^ be they what they may^ is to 
run a very considerable risk of ending without any 
convictions at all. 

Now surely the remedy against this false shame 
which makes havoc of so many souls^ and ruins so 
many fair prospects^ is to have before our eyes the 
wonderful event which this season brings before 
us — the coming of our Lobd Jesus Christ in 
great humility. Supposing, — if with reverence 
we may suppose that He^ so immeasurably higher 
and nobler than ourselves, — I am not speaking of 
His Divine nature, but of the perfection of hu- 
manity which He assumed^ — suppose that He with 
His high sense of all that was noble^ and gene- 
rous, and true, — with His soul so sensitive to re- 
proach and to dishonour, so keenly alive to taunt 
and insult, — suppose He, seeing beforehand the 
depth to which' He had to stoop for our redemp« 
tion, had put the cup from Him, and said, "I can- 
not do it, I cannot subject Myself to all this 
mockery, this public insult, this jeering crowd, 
this yelling populace, this shameful Cross," — 
where would you and I have been? Jesus Christ 
endured all this shame for you. He submitted to 
it. He was not ashamed to go down into the 
abyss to save you from hell ; and cannot you, if 
need be, endure a little shame for Him? Are you 
ashamed to bear after Him that Cross upon which 
for you He hung in agony those dreadful hours? 
are you ashamed to confess Him, even if it costs 
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yon sufiPering, who was not ashamed to save you? 
You feel, you are sure^ you have no doubt that 
the fear of the world's scorn is unworthy, and that 
the feeling of shame which is hindering you from 
a bold profession is a wretched false feeling, — then 
act upon it. Am I speaking to any who are con- 
scious of a struggle going on, who are longing for 
a closer walk with God, yet ashamed to take the 
step which is necessary to bring it about? — I say 
begin at once. Do you wish to be confirmed, but 
are afraid of what your comrades will say ? Do 
you wish to be confirmed, not as a way of getting 
a holiday, not as a way of showing ofi^ a new dress, 
not as a way of being looked at, and talked of, 
and drawing people's eyes upon you, that they 
may say how nice you look, not as a mere form, 
because it is respectable, and something which 
respectable people do — but because in your heart 
you believe it to be a means of grace, and your 
eyes are opening to your need of grace, and some 
one whose good word you value and whose society 
you like would dissuade you on the ground that 
there is time enough yet for such things, or that 
there is no occasion to make such a profession, or 
laugh at you, and banter you because you are 
thinking more seriously, and are withdrawing from 
many things which you see are inconsistent with 
your profession ? — then to you is the word of God 
this day addressed, " Be not ashamed of the testi- 
mony of our Lord.'' Try and think when you 
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are tempted, as you are sure to be tempted^ of 
the text, ''Be not asbamed of the testimony of 
our Lord." Take my word for it, false shame 
will try hard for a mastery over you. It is very 
subtle, very powerful, and very plausible, but 
whatever pleas it may urge, and whatever so- 
phistries it may weave, if it keep you from doing 
what you feel is right, it is a false shame, and 
because false, of the devil and not Christ. 

Or do you feel drawn to any holy work, — ^to 
serving God more earnestly, in working harder 
for His Church, ministering to His poor, joining 
His worship oftener, or drawing near His Altar 
with greater regularity, — and yet shrink back be- 
cause men may notice the change and make re- 
marks, and shake their heads and wonder what 
has turned you, and what the world is coming to, 
and utter all the conventional trash? Beware 
again, I say, of false shame, — break with it. Act 
up to your conscience "whether men hear or 
whether they forbear," whether they applaud or 
whether they hoot, — never mind, it is right for 
you to do it. Again I say, " be not ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord." Have you a secret sin 
dogging you for years ; are you haunted by dirk 
remembrances ; do horrid spectres of the past flit 
before you ; have you a load of unrepented sin 
upon your breast which no man knows of, 1>ut 
which is the real reason why you cannot and wty 
you dare not make a- bold profession, the real 
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reason why you are at church so seldom^ the real 
reason why you are never at the Altar? You 
know not how to deal with it. It harries your 
peace, it torments your rest, and you " cannot 
quiet your own conscience therein/' — then let not 
false shame hinder you from the remedy which 
the Gospel enjoins and the Church offers to your 
acceptance. " Open your grief to some minister 
of Christ, — tell him your trouble, tell him your 
anxieties, tell him the causes, pour out your heart 
to him, and in the Church's ordinance of absolu- 
tion you will find peace, rest, and assurance of 
pardon. False shame in this matter keeps many 
a distressed soul from peace. If it would only 
have the courage to tread shame under foot, and 
open its sore to the eye of the physician, it would 
" go on its way rejoicing." To such I say, if such 
be here, " be not ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord.'' 

•My brethren, if Christ has provided remedies, 
and false shame keeps us from using them, what 
answer can we give the Lord at His appearing ? 
If we are ashamed of Him now. He will be 
ashamed of us then. Men and brethren, young 
and old, seekers after Ood or penitents heavy 
laden with sin and anxious for a way of deliver- 
ance, — to one and all I utter this Advent warning, 
" Be not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth." 



SERMON XIV, 



GEHAZI. 



2 Kings v. 27. 



"The lefbosy thebepobe op Naahan shall cleats unto 

THEE, AND FNTO THY SEED FOB EVEB. AnD HE WENT OUT 
FBOH HIS FBESENCE A LEFEB AS WHITE AS SNOW." 

The history of which these words are part brings 
before us the history of three men, — Elisha the 
prophet, Gehazi his servant, and Naaman the 
Syrian soldier. The prophet Elisha is the centre 
round which the others revolve. And it is their 
relations to him which give them their interest. 
Naaman was not one of the chosen people; he 
was by birth a Syrian, a monarchy which had 
sprung into existence during the last troubled 
years of Solomon, and which was eventually swal- 
lowed up by the great empire of Assyria. Conse- 
quently Naaman was not a worshipper of the true 
God. He " bowed down in the house of Rimmon,'' 
following the traditions of his fathers, and com- 
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plying with the established usages of his country. 
The opening verses tell us how brave and success- 
ful a soldier he was, and how the Syrian army 
under him had obtained signal and marked vic- 
tories. But the incurable leprosy which preyed 
upon his blood marred all the happiness of his 
life, and dimmed the glory which he had won for 
himself and his country. 

I said that Naaman was not a worshipper of 
the true' God, and had neither been brought up 
in the service nor the knowledge of the Lord God 
of Israel. But he had many qualities which put 
him in the right way of becoming so. In the 
first place he was, as really great soldiers often 
are, a religious man according to his lights, and 
sacrificed to the gods of his land. He " bowed 
down in the house of Rimmon" as his forefathers 
had been used to do. In the next place he was 
open to conviction. True, he was hasty and not 
quite free from prejudice, but he did not let his 
prejudices master him or in the long run keep 
him from doing that which promised ,well though 
he might not like it. Naaman could not be ex- 
pected to have had a very high opinion of the 
Israelitish nation, and we should not have been 
very much surprised if he had taken no notice of 
what he might fairly have called the gossip of a 
slave. Yet as there was a chance of his getting 
rid of the plague which marred his happiness, he 
thought he would give it a chance, though the 
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much vaunted prophet was an Israelite^ and his 
informant a slave of his own household. This is 
what I mean when I call him open to conviction. 
And though at first his military pride was aroused 
at what he thought a slight on the part of Elisha, 
and his national feeling was wounded by hearing 
the waters of Israel preferred as the instrument of 
his cure to the more lordly streams of '^Abana 
and Pharpar," yet the natural candour of his 
mind displayed itself after his short burst of pas- 
sion^ in the readiness with which he listened to 
the remonstrance of his servants, and his subse- 
quent compliance with the prophet's order by 
washing seven times in Jordan. 

Again, this feature of his character, its open- 
ness and thorough honesty, appears in his declara- 
tion to Elisha respecting his future profession of 
religion. It was borne in upon his mind in a 
manner he could not fail to understand, that the 
God who could impart to the waters of Jordan 
such power as to heal his leprosy must be the 
true God, and that consequently up to this time 
he had been wrong. Accordingly he frankly ac- 
knowledged his conversion. He declared his 
belief in " one, God the Father Almighty ;" he 
vowed he would sacrifice no longer to the idols 
of Syria ; he begged to carry with him from land 
so holy and so blessed the very soil wherewith to 
rear an altar ; and he declared that his attendance 
in " the house of Rimmon" which his allegiance 
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to his king would require on state occasions should 
henceforth be divested of all religious meanings 
and be only a compliance with a political form. 
This Elisha allowed^ and he departed in peace. 

I have thus sketched briefly the chief marks of 
this soldier's character in order to contrast it with 
the other person brought before us in this, chapter, 
viz. Gehazi, the servant of Elisha. Naaman, as I 
said, had not been brought up in the knowledge 
of the true God \ but he was naturally honest, 
true, and straightforward, and acting upon the 
light he had, and doing the best he was able, he 
obtained more light, till he came to the full ac- 
knowledgment of the truth. 

But in Gehazi we have a very diflferent kind of 
character 'to deal with; different in himself, and 
brought up under different circumstances. In the 
first place he was an Israelite. Though the nation 
had apostatised and gone after Baal, Gehazi had 
been preserved. He had been brought up in the 
profession of the true faith. He had been attached 
to the service of Elisha. He had been his con- 
stant attendant. He had heard his words. He 
had seen his deeds. Nay, he himself had borne 
part in one of the greatest wonders of the great 
prophet, and been sent before Elisha to lay his 
staff upon the face of the Shunammite's dead son. 
Gehazi thus had had, so to speak, every advantage. 
His birth, his education, the post he was called 
upon to fill, all were of a character to fit him to have 
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been a true hearty servant of God and His people. 
What was the real state of the case? Not to 
speak of the hint given in chapter iv. of a cer- 
tain officiousness and want of sympathy with those 
whose " soul was vexed in them/' and which shows 
that he had not profited by his intercourse with 
Elisha^ who^ in contrast to Elijah^ was always 
gentle and courteous^ — this chapter brings out his 
character in a much worse light. 

Naaman^ you know^ had ofiPered Elisha money 
as an acknowledgment of the services rendered 
him by the prophet of God. But as Abraham had 
refused presents from the heathen king lest he 
should say, *^ I have made Abraham rich/' so now 
Elisha would not be persuaded to take from Naa- 
man those presents which might be construed to 
imply that he had sold for money the wonder- 
working power which resided in him. Accord- 
ingly his denial was firm and explicit. 

Now had Gehazi's heart been right and his 
principles firm, he would have seen in all this no- 
thing but what would raise his master in his eyes. 
But he was greedy, covetous, and grasping. He 
stood by and heard Naaman's splendid ofier firmly 
refused. And he thought Elisha was a fool. Here 
was an opportunity of enriching himself. Here 
was a rich heathen just cured, against all hope, of 
a loathsome disease, full of joy, full of gratitude, 
actually pouring his riches into the lap of Elisha, 
and Elisha coolly refusing to receive a penny. 
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Was ever such shortsighted folly in tnis world ? 
says Gehazi. Not take the man's money when 
he puts it into your hands ? No^ no^ let Elisba 
play the part of the fool if he likes^ Gehazi will 
do the part of the wise man. He will ** make hay 
while the sun shines/' " Behold, my master hath 
spared Naaman this Syrian in not receiving at his 
hands that which he brought; but as the Loed 
liveth, I will run after him and take somewhat of 
him/' Accordingly, he pursued him. Naaman 
saw him coming, and lighted from his chariot to 
meet him, with ''Is all well ?" But the soldier's 
courtesy touched him not. He uttered his lie-^his 
master had sent him, two sons of the prophets had 
suddenly come to him. He had no means of enter- 
taining or clothing them. Would Naaman give him 
a " talent of silver and two changes of raiment ?" 
With the generous high breeding which marks 
Naaman, the unsuspicious soldier gladly complied 
— gave him two instead of one talent, and sent 
his own servants to carry the weighty treasure. 

Arrived at home Gehazi stowed it away, and 
pluming himself upon his clever adroitness, stood 
unabashed before Elisha. " Whence comest thou, 
Gehazi ?" inquired the prophet. " Thy servant 
went nowhere," replied the adept liar. Then 
Elisha exposed him — made him see he knew all 
about him — his going to the chariot, and Naaman 
turning to meet him. '' This is no time," he con- 
tinued^ ''for enriching yourself by dishonesty. 
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This is no time for trickery and frauds and rob- 
bing the stranger." '^The leprosy therefore of 
Naaman shall cleave unto thee and unto thy seed 
for ever. And he went out of his presence a 
leper as white •as snow.*' A severe sentence, 
some may say, for a falsehood. But Gehazi^s sin 
was a very complex one. First of all^ there was 
the grasping greedy craving for money— for money 
at any price — which is "the root of all evil.'' 
Then there was the planning and plotting to cheat 
and circumvent Naaman ; the hatching the story 
about the prophets, — ^inventing a message from 
his master. There was the risk of making Naa- 
man think Elisha was after all like other people, 
and could not really resist money, though he ap- 
peared to do so, — that he did not know his mind, 
seemed to act nobly and then repented. There 
was the risk of shaking Naaman's newborn faith 
in God, lest he should fancy after all Elisha was 
making a gain of him, and so possessed no more 
marks of Divine favour than others, — only as being 
more clever than others, he therefore wanted higher 
pay. Then followed the hiding away like Achan 
the " accursed thing,'' and the additional deceit 
foisted on his master. So that if any say, " Gehazi 
was severely punished," I say Gehazi " sinned very 
deeply :" and if any one say, " Well, after all he was 
a sharp fellow, and got the money," I say " he was 
too sharp, for he got more than he bargained for^ 
he got the leprosy as well." 
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Now let us see what we may learn from this 
histoty^ and first of all^ from the curious fact 
that these two men turned out so differently from 
what might have been expected from the circum- 
stances in which we find them. Naaman brought 
up in a heathen land^ sacrificing to other gods^ 
and bowing down in the house of Bimmon^ sur- 
rounded from his youth with all the associations 
of idolatry and uninstructed in the knowledge of 
GoD^ is yet nevertheless true^ honourable, and 
straightforward^ with a mind open to conviction 
and ready to acknowledge it has made a mistake. 
Gehazi, on the other hand, brought up in strict 
adherence to the law of Moses, taught his duty 
towards his God, and under the highest of in- 
fluences in being attached to the person and mi- 
nistry of Elisha, is yet untouched, — greedy, grasp- 
ing, covetous, false, scrupling not to sacrifice his 
own credit and his master^s reputation, for gain 
— and though the servant of God's prophet, im- 
posing upon the trusting generosity of the heathen. 
Naaman, whose profession had led him to mix 
with rude and rough men, who had lived in the 
hcence of a camp and been associated with scenes 
of cruelty and bloodshed, is nevertheless a better 
man and more acceptably to God than Gehazi, 
whose lot had been cast in peaceful scenes, in holy 
occupations, in sacred pursuits. Amid all that 
seemed likely to harden the heart, Naaman's heart 
had not hardened : amid all that seemed likely to 

o 
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make the heart gentle and tender^ Oehazi.'s heart 
had become hard. 

1. What does this teach us in the first place but 
that '^ in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him^'^ 
that the Spirit is at work even beyond the bounds 
of Christendom^ and that those who act according 
to their light and obey their consciences will be 
found among those accepted by God^ and become 
" meet to receive more grace" when in His pro- 
vidence they are brought within the influence of 
the Catholic Church ? 

2. And secondly^ it may teach us that there is 
not so much in a man's calling in life to make 
him good or bad as people are apt to fancy. Often 
men say, " I went wrong, I know, but what chance 
had I ? My business threw me into such tempta- 
tion, brought me into contact with such and such 
characters, exposed me to such and such trials, 
that I could not keep upright j had I been in 
another calling of life it would have been dif> 
ferent/' Most likely it would not, and such an 
one (unless the root of the matter were in him) 
would have gone wrong anywhere. Do not put 
your falls and your sins on your callings. In any 
calling it is possible to serve God and do your 
duty. Nay, those callings which at first sight 
appear most opposed to the spirit of our religion, 
— as the military calling, — are most capable of 
forming noble, manly Christian characters. Some 
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of the best men we read of in the Holy Scriptures, 
are the soldiers ; some of the greatest saints have 
borne arms; the heathen soldier Naaman was a 
better man, and showed himself a better man than 
Gehazi, the professor of religion. 

And as from the history of Naaman we take 
the encouragement, so from that of Gehazi let us 
take the warning, — that it is not a mere profes- 
sion, nor the mere possession of privileges, which 
will be of any real benefit to us. It is a terrible 
thought that those who have had greatest privi- 
leges, been taken most pains with, been most cared 
for and watched over, who have had parents^ in- 
struction and Church blessings, and God^s book 
and sacraments, yet may and do turn out bad, — 
nay, sometimes worse than the children of out- 
casts. It is a sad thought, and it should set us^ 
— not on relaxing our care for others, but on 
looking to ourselves and remembering that it is 
possible for Bible reading. Church going, and 
sermon hearing, nay, even drawing near the altar, 
to coexist with an unconverted, greedy, covetous, 
selfish, deceitful heart> which is inwardly chafing 
under the restraints, and only wants a sufficiently 
favourable opportunity and sufficiently strong 
temptation to show itself (as Gehazi did) in its 
true colours. " Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life." If that is 
corrupt and we are content to let it be corrupt, 
all the externals in the world won^t hinder a fall. 
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3. Again^ Oehazi's partdcular sin was that of 
greediness or covetousness^ which led him into 
deceit and getting what he wanted by a lie. He 
could not bear to look upon the Syrian noble^ 
his chariot and his horses^ his throng of attendant 
slaves, his grandeur aud his pomp, and above all 
the presents he was willing to bestow, without 
envying and coveting : — he saw and coveted. From 
breaking the tenth he broke the ninth command- 
ment, by conveying false impressions of his master, 
and virtually the eighth by obtaining under false 
pretences the money and the raiment he had 
longed for. A lesson surely to all to control 
covetous desires, ''not to covet or .desire other 
men^s goods,'' to check every repining discontent 
at seeing others have more than ourselves, or are 
richer, or better housed, or better clothed. It seems 
a simple thing to say, but there is in the heart, 
a certain tendency to think itself aggrieved by the 
larger prosperity of others, and unless this is 
watched it may turn to evil. In some cases it 
has issued in direct violent robbery ; in others, in 
tricky, petty, dishonest, roundabout, underhand 
ways of getting money, which are possibly worse 
than open robbery. Many people in all classes 
of life seem to think money everything, and the 
only advice worth giving to be, " put money in 
thy purse ;'' *' money, get money, honestly if you 
can, but anyhow money,'' cries out a large portion 
of the world. Some men in all classes of life will 
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do anything for money, — barter the claims of 
affection and the ties of bloody their honour, good 
name^ even fair prospects, for money. Women 
in every class of life will be found eager after 
money, — some literally bought, — others virtually 
and really, though not in name, selling themselves 
and their future happiness for money ; marrying 
where they can neither love nor respect, nor even 
hope to do so, for a settlement. It is too com- 
mon a thing to need dwelling upon, — but because 
it is so very common there is a need that we should 
be reminded that none of us is above it ; that not 
merely the poor man who breaks laws to get 
money, or the woman who falls for a literal bribe, 
have need to take the warning to heart, but that 
all of us in our respective spheres, be they what 
they may, — respectable, and more than respectable 
if you please, — are all liable to be tempted like 
Gehazi by covetous desires, by longings after more 
than God has given us, and what is worse, by 
temptations to get it by ways which we know are 
not straightforward, and by methods which we 
cannot hide from ourselves are dishonourable. 
And if we are liable to be tempted, we are liable 
to fall, and nothing but God's grace can keep us 
from falling, and nothing will secure God's grace 
but resolute thrusting away " the accursed thing'' 
and not allowing ourselves to play with the temp- 
tation. 
4. Lastly : it is possible some one may say, as 
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I hinted, tbat after all Gehazi got the money. 
He did secare his '' two talents of silver and his 
changes of garments/^ He had not to give them 
np. It W3B a smart stroke, and it was successM. 
Very true, but then you forget he got Naaman's 
leprosy in addition. And I don't think that with 
the leprosy upon him for the rest of his days, he 
fancied he had made a very good bargain. Shut 
out from bis fellows, an outcast from society, with 
a loathsome disease consuming his very life, an 
object loathed by all, what good did his money 
do him? What enjoyment could he have of it? 
Where was the gain? ''AH is not gold that 
glitters." " The getting of treasures by a lying 
tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that 
seek death.'' Gehazi in the bitterness of his soul 
must often have rued the day, when with the lie 
pat in his mouth he ran after Naaman's chariot, 
and with his specious plausible tale betrayed the 
unsuspecting soldier into making him a more 
bounteotis present than he had asked for. So 
now : wickedness often seems to prosper. Men 
are bent upon getting money and advancing in 
life : they scruple not at the means : they are 
shrewd, sharp, calculating like Gehazi, and like 
Gehazi unscrupulous : they succeed, they get what 
they want, and perhaps no one knows how. But 
when they have got it, think you not that with it 
they too have got something more than they bar- 
gained for. Has not the great gain which was 
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to do everything^ for which no sacrifice even of 
principle was too great, brought with it its own 
pu^shment? Is there not often amid a fair share 
of Dutward prosperity, inward uneasiness? under 
the overshadowing gourd a worm at the root? 
under a smiling brow an aching heart, — aching 
because conscience will not be quiet, because 
memory will not sleep, because the past will rise 
up and evolve its ghastly spectres of words broken 
aid faith frayed, and promises unheeded, and the 
fiiendless oppressed, and the poor robbed, and all 
tie tricky cheating, underhand, dishonesti dis- 
lonourable ways by which that much vaunted 
ike in the world has been made ? Is there not 
Gehazi's leprosy tainting Gehazi's gains? 

This is the case when the world never sees that 
leprosy, but the man or woman for all that knows 
the cursed spot is there, — and there are times 
when they would exchange all the glittering va- 
nities they have so dearly bought for innocence 
and peace of mind. And sometimes crooked ways 
are not even allowed this miserable success : some- 
times the finger of scorn points out the leprous spot 
to the world. Gehazi^s treasures for a time prop 
up the guilty; his ^^ changes of garments'' hide 
the ulcers, but the hand of justice or of discovery 
strips off the covering and exposes the foul stains 
to every eye. Think you not in such cases (and 
we often see successful roguery exposed) there 
can be any feeling but that of disappointment 
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bitter and keen^ a conviction that Gehazi's moiey 
has been dearly purchased by Gehazi'd leproy? 
Yes^ brethren^ in a sufficient number of eases Cod 
lets us see how " gold may be bought too dearV>" 
how men and women have paid too much for 
wealthy distinction^ or position. In a sufficimt 
number o^ cases God lets us see that His blessiig 
does not rest upon crooked or dishonourable wa;s^ 
however clever, however sharp, however ingenious, 
they may be. And this makes us conclude theB 
are a great many more whom we do not see^ wb 
sharp as Gehazi have been as successful as Geha^ 
and in reality have made as bad a bargain a 
Gehazi. What value " the two talents of silvc 
and the two changes of raiment/' if with then 
they have brought the leprosy ? Who would no\ 
rather be Elisha in his poverty^ than Gehazi in 
his wealth ? 



SERMON XV. 



UNTEMPEBED MORTAB. 
EzEKiEL zni. 10, 11. 

"OfE built up a wall, AKD LO, 0THEB8 DAUBED IT WITH 
UNTEHFEBED HOBTAB. SaY TTNTO THEM WHICH DAUB IT 
WITH UKTEMFEBED IfOBTAB, ThAT IT SHALL 7ALL." 

The prophet Ezekiel lived in troublous times: 
and his mission was a peculiar one. He was not 
sent to bear witness before bad kings, as Jeremiah, 
nor like Isaiah to encourage faithful rulers, as 
Hezekiah, in their resistance to the enemies of 
their country. He was a captive preaching to 
captives — a prisoner ministering to prisoners. 
When the great king Nebuchadnezzar made one 
of his fell swoops upon Judah, he carried off the 
king Jehoiachin, ^'all the princes, and all the 
mighty men of valour^ and all the craftsmen and the 
smiths,^^ together with a great amount of treasure, 
leaving only a small remnant under the puppet 
king Zedekiahj to be carried off a few years later 
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into the same disastrous captivity. Of the cap- 
tives taken with Jehoiachin Ezekiel^ a priest, was 
one, and his lot was cast by the river Chebar. 
Here among his fellow-prisoners he saw the visions 
of God, and received intimation of the order of 
events in his native land. '^ I spake unto them of 
the captivity, all the things that the Lord had 
showed me/' he himself tells us. To him was 
revealed all that was going on at Jerusalem, and 
what was revealed to him he set forth under va- 
rious signs and symbols to the people. Thus, in 
chap, xii., by removing from his house he set 
forth the hurried flight of Zedekiah; by eating 
his bread with '^ fear and trembling/' he set forth 
the desolation in the city caused by famine. 

This was the sad news which the prophet had 
to announce to the weeping captives on the banks 
of Chebar. They had been carried away from 
their native land: they were wearing their life 
out in hard bondage and cruel slavery, and they 
heard no words which could lighten their woe or 
alleviate their slavery. No hope was extended to 
them of a speedy return to their native land. On 
the contrary, their native land was to be more 
thoroughly devastated — its capital to be ransacked 
— its temple given to the flames, and its king and 
nobles to share the same fate from which they 
themselves were suffering. This, I say, was the 
sad tidings which Ezekiel proclaimed. He was 
the prophet of coming woe. 
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And as at Jerusalem the mission of God's pro- 
phets was hindered and opposed by the action of 
the false prophets who were always prophesying 

peace when there was no peace/' and saying 

smooth things" and trying to please the people^ 
by telling them that the threatened judgments 
would never overtake them, so even among the 
captives were these impostors found. Two of 
them are mentioned by name— Ahab and Zede- 
kiah — and as having so incurred the displeasure 
of King Nebuchadnezzar as to be put by him to a 
barbarous death. And their line was the same as 
at Jerusalem, to persuade their listeners that there 
was no danger, that the threatened judgments 
would never be inflicted, that Jerusalem would 
not be taken, and that her king would emerge 
victorious from the struggle. 

It is against these false prophets that Ezekiel, in 
the chapter from which the text is taken, sets him- 
self. He likens these persons to the builders of a wall, 
a slight wall, made of poor rubbishing material, and 
which they tried to keep together with untempered 
mortar, i.e. with some sorry stuff which would not 
really bind or hold together, though to the eye it 
might seem so to do. The wall in itself without 
strength, and no pains taken to make it firm, 
merely daubed to hide the cracks and cheat the 
eye — " scamped," as we should say — would be 
unable to resist any stress of wind or weather. It 
would bulge, totter, and fall, when '' rent with a 
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strong wind and swept by an overflowing shower, 
and dashed to pieces by the great hailstones/' Even 
so, he says^ ^^ your grand doctrine that Jerusalem 
will not be taken, which is the bottom of all your 
teaching, may be defended by many arguments 
which are very plausible, and which may be very 
pleasing to the ear, just as the well daubed wall 
looks to the eye safe and sound. But just as that 
is certain to fall before the storm, so you will find 
all your plausible theories and all your fine-drawn 
arguments perish before the outbreak of God's 
judgments. Jerusalem will fall, and you with it. 
The same judgment that proves you to be false 
prophets will punish you for your falsehood.'' 

Such is the parable of the '^ Untempered mor- 
tar." Very plain and easy to be understood in 
its first meaning, and not without a profitable and 
useful instruction to be derived from it in its spi- 
ritual application. The parable, you remember, is 
this. A wall built of poor material, and fastened 
together with matter which has no power of hold- 
ing it — "untempered mortar" — may present to 
the eye, through a little careful daubing, the ap- 
pearance of a strong wall. But at the first wind 
or storm it is sure to tumble. A '^ scamped" 
building will not last. 

That is the parable, and I think you may very 
readily apply it. I will try and do so in what re- 
mains, and endeavour to show you how very much 
of what we hear and see on all sides of us, is very 
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like this ''daubing with untempered mortar'' 
which the prophet here condemns. 

Firsts then^ the prophet likens the false pro- 
phets of his time to the builders of this trumpery 
wall. As the men who built the wall said^ " See 
what a fine strong wall we have built : it never 
can fall down^^' so the false prophets of that day 
said, " Jerusalem shall not be taken : God will 
not destroy it.'' And the false prophets of the 
present day say much the same thing. If you ask 
me who are the false prophets of the present day 
and where they are to be found, I answer, are 
there not always and in every place numbers of 
persons who try and persuade sinners that God's 
judgments are not to be dreaded, and that they 
need not trouble themselves about them ? Nay, 
do we not carry about with us a false prophet in 
our own corrupt and foolish heart, which is always 
trying to make us believe that God does not mean 
what He says, or that if He does, we shall some- 
how or other manage to escape? 

For God's message is the same in all ages, and 
His dealings with His people of old typify His 
dealings in all time. Israel's history is written 
for ''our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come." He said, at this time of 
which we are speaking, that Jerusalem should 
be destroyed, that His patience was exhausted, 
and that having had every opportunity of re- 
penting, and not having chosen to repent. His 
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anger should take its course^ and destroy the guilty 
city. 

Now is not this exactly the same truth which is 
proclaimed now by *'the Church of the living 
God V Is not this exactly the same message which 
the ministers of Christ^ who occupy the office of 
the old prophets^ have to deliver ? They declare 
GoD^s judgments against sin; they tell the sinner 
that if he will turn from his evil way and repent, 
he shall receive pardon, and shall live ; but if he 
will not repent, if he will continue hardened and 
impenitent, then without fail God's anger will 
fall upon him, when he *' shall have gone hence, 
and be no more seen/' This is, you all know, 
GoD^s message^ which we are bound at our peril 
to deliver. 

^ And this message is received much in the same 
way in which the old prophet's message was re- 
ceived^ i.e. with a positive denial by the false pro- 
phets of succeeding generations. They of old 
said, " Jerusalem shall not be destroyed ;" they of 
later generations assert, '^ the sinner shall not be 
punished.'' The wall which these builders set up, 
they daubed with untempered mortar, and they 
could allege many plausible and well sounding 
reasons for saying that Jerusalem should not fall. 
They might call to mind how many great things 
the Lord had done for His city and His people — 
the many deliverances He had wrought for her, the 
love He bore her. His former promises of defence^ 
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''for His servant David's sake/* They might 
argue that the Lord was much too merciful to 
inflict such misery upon a defenceless city as to 
give it up to plunder at the hands of infuriated 
troops^ that such a thing was foreign to His 
nature^ and alien to His character as a merciful 
Being full of long-suffering and tender kindness. 

Just so^ you know it so well that I need not 
spend much time over it, the false prophets now 
would persuade men that God does not mean 
what He says. They " turn what should be for 
their health into an occasion of falling/* and be- 
cause God bears so long with the sinner, they 
argue He will never strike him. They talk, too, 
of the severity of the punishment, and they put 
forth with much ingenuity, and a considerable 
amount of plausibility, that *' God is love,** and 
too merciful to inflict pain, all benevolence, and 
can hurt nobody, and that it would be to entertain 
thoughts unworthy of Him and of His nature, to 
suppose He could punish sinners, '^ with everlast- 
ing destruction from His presence.** The world is 
fiill of these false prophets, echoing one after the 
other the old prime lie of the Evil One*s, " thou 
shalt not surely die.** And that very false pro- 
phet our own heart wants it to be so — cannot 
bear the thought of punishment, and easily ac- 
quiesces in the arguments which are used to estab- 
lish that position. 

But spite of false prophets, and spite of plausible 
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sophistries^ Ood's words did come trae. Jerosalem 
was levelled to the ground^ and the place thereof 
knew it no more. The wall^ however sound it 
seemed to the eye^ fell down when ^^ the blasting 
of the breath of God's displeasure'^ came upon it. 
And equally so, spite of the devil's lies, spite of 
the plausible arguments of his emissaries, spite 
of the foolish wishes of our foolish hearts, God's 
threats of punishment will come true. Many a 
poor soul which has thought it impossible God 
could mean what He said, knows now in its 
gloomy prison-house that " God is not a man that 
He should lie, nor the son of man that He should 
repent" — knows that it flung away its chances 
because it would not believe God could be angry, 
and finds to its everlasting wretchedness that 
God's wrath, not disarmed by penitence, is indeed 
" a consuming fire." 

The parable of the " untempered mortar" may 
thus supply us with some very wholesome instruc 
tion. It may teach us to suspect a great deal of 
what we read and hear when it is opposed to the 
plain letter of Scripture or the unvarying teaching 
of the Church. But it may be useful to pursue 
into detail some instances of the way in which 
^'the daubing with untempered mortar" may be 
said to apply to our spiritual condition. Because 
while we may admit the general principle we may 
not be so ready to see its particular application. 
And it is in particulars our practice lies. As- 
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suming then the general principle as established 
that God's threats of punishment will some day 
or other prove themselves true, let us in what re- 
mains see how men come to cheat themselves 
into fancying that all must be right with them- 
selves^ and that the wall built of rubbish and 
" daubed with untempered mortar^^ will stand. 

1. First, then, superficial observers might, not 
knowing how the wall had been built^ think better 
of it than it deserved, and perhaps even compli- 
ment the builders upon their achievement. And 
if this were repeated very often, it might in time 
get to be believed by the builders themselves, and 
make them think that ^' untempered mortar'' did 
not much matter after all, and that the wall was 
a very good one, since people said so. Yet, in 
spite of people saying so, you know, the fact would 
remain the same, and the mortar being really un- 
tempered, the wall would be liable to fall. Just 
so, there is a danger of our taking ourselves at 
the estimate which other people put upon us. 
They see us discharging various duties and care- 
fully setting ourselves about the doing of what is 
necessary to be done, and they give us praise. Any 
one who leads a steady, respectable, useful life, 
who is ready to help a friend, or to do a neighbour 
a good turn, is sure to be praised. And praise is 
very pleasant to hear, and hearing it often show- 
ered upon us, we get to think it is deserved, and 
that the wall is a very good one, though we can't 

p 
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help also knowing that the mortar with which it 
is daubed is ^' untempered/' That is to say, that 
something of this kind may be taking place. 
Spite of men's good opinion of us, spite of the 
pleasant things they say of us, and the praise they 
shower upon us, we may be conscious to ourselves 
that if they knew all they would not be so ready 
to applaud. Does it not constantly happen that 
a fair outside hides some deformity ? Is there no 
such thing as appearing good, while one secret sih 
is being indulged on the sly, in darkness and in 
places where the man is not known. And thus 
the being praised by others, and the good opinion 
which others form of himi have a tendency to 
make a man fancy that one secret sin is of no con* 
sequence, and that he need not trouble about it. 

2. Again, we are sometimes tempted to fancy 
that our lives will pass the muster of heaven's 
scrutiny, if we carefully observe some of the com- 
mandments of God and do not trouble ourselves 
about others. This is a very common case of 
daubing with untempered mortar. We have our 
good points and we have our bad points, and we 
are too apt to think that our good ones will weigh 
down our bad ones, and that in this manner when 
weighed in God's balances we shall not be found 
wanting. But surely to acquiesce in our bad 
points, and not try to mend them when we know 
them, and to fancy we can meet God's eye in this 
manner, is only to repeat the folly of the builders 
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of the parable^ and to fancj the wall ''daubed 
ijrith untempered mortar^' is strong enough to 
stand. Unless we try by God's grace to mend 
our faults^ the chances are considerable they will 
weigh down our good deeds instead of being 
weighed down by them. If you let the weeds 
alone in your gardens you know very well that 
they will get the better of the flowers and the 
fruit, and not the flowers and fruit of them. " Un- 
tempered mortar*' never yet held a wall together, 
and to fancy we can win God's favour by doing 
one or two things we like, and leaving undone the 
many things we do not like, is as foolish and in 
the end as fatal as building a wall of rubbish and 
daubing it with mortar which has no power to 
hold the materials together. 

3. Once again — it is pursuing the same foolish 
course to fanicy that the spiritual life — the life of 
the soul — can be kept alive or flourish without a 
proper and diligent use of the means which God 
has appointed for deepening it and strengthening 
it. The soul has a life like the body. Every one 
understands that the natural life of the body must 
be kept alive by natural food, but they seem to 
fancy the soul can flourish anyhow. They are 
very careful to feed the body and as careless in 
feeding the soul. Yet what must be the result ? 
What can be expected of the man who turns his 
back upon God's House, of the man who never 
opens God's book, of the man who never says a 
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prayer^ bat that his sense of Divine things must 
get duller and duller^ till at last he ceases to care 
about Divine things at all ? If men realised this 
a little more^ they would not be so content to live 
in such habitual neglect of that most holy of 
all religious services^ the Blessed Sacrament of 
Christ's Body and Blood. Our Lord speaks 
plainly enough. He bids us " do this in remem- 
brance'^ of Him ; He tells us to offer the Holy 
Oblation as a memorial of His all-sufficient sacri- 
fice, before earth and heaven ; He bids you share 
the benefits He purchased for you by partaking of 
Himself, by uniting you to Himself; and He tells 
you of no other way in which this can be done. 
Yet how many stay away, how few are found 
adoring at the altar their present Lord. Believe 
me, this non-communicating habit is a great mis- 
take, a great deprivation to yourselves, an attempt 
to maintain, by other means than those which 
Christ Himself has appointed, that life of the 
soul which is so infinitely more important than 
the life of the body. It is building a wall with 
very '* untempered mortar/' Depend upon it, 
you lose an immense deal of strength in the fight 
with sin by not coming to the Sacrament of 
Christ's Body and Blood. You can no more 
expect to be victorious in the conflict with Satan 
in your own strength than you could expect a wall 
built with " untempered mortar" to stand against 
the fury of the storm. 
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In these many ways men '' daub their walls 
with untempered mortar/' and fancy they will 
standi but they do not. Their foundation is not 
laid in Jesus^ and '^ other foundation can no man 
lay/^ Take to heart, and be warned by the parable 
of the untempered mortar. The wall did not 
last because the mortar which was used could not 
hold the material together. We wonder perhaps 
at men's folly in expecting it. But the man who, 
because he is well thought of, slily pursues and 
indulges a secret sin, is like the man who ^^ daubs 
his wall with untempered mortar.'' The man 
who chooses which of God's commands he will 
obey, and does a few things he likes and abstains 
from doing many more which he does not like, is 
as the man who " daubs his wall with untempered 
mortar." And the man who thinks he can be a 
Christian, or grow in grace without using the 
means of grace, — the profaner or neglecter of 
Sunday, the despiser of God's ordinances, the 
wilful non-communicant, — that man does indeed 
^^daub with untempered mortar." In all these 
cases, when the wind roars loud enough, and the 
rain beats heavy enough, down will go the wall. 
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*' JOAKNA THB WIFE OP ChXTZA, HsBOD'S BTEWASD." 

Our Lord at this period of His ministry was fnl- 
filling the prophetic words which He had read in 
the synagogue of Nazareth. In that chapter of the 
evangelical prophet we have it declared to be one of 
the functions of Messiah that He should ^^ preach 
the Gospel to the poor/' Here we see Him mak- 
ing His circuit of the towns and villages^ declaring 
the glad tidings^ and gathering men as subjects of 
that Kingdom — the holy Catholic Church — which 
He came to set up as an enduring witness to the 
truths He taught. Around Him and accompanying 
Him are gathered chosen men and women whom 
He had drawn to Him with cords of love^ and who 
had found peace and deliverance in submitting 
themselves to Him. There were first of all, the 
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twelve^ first gathered and chosen from the rest of 
the followers^ not yet sent out to preachy hut being 
more instructed in ^^ the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God/' and receiving from His mouth 
the truths which they were in turn to deliver to 
the world. And besides these we read of cer- 
tain women, which had been healed of evU spirits 
and infirmities, " Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils/* and whose conversion 
is recorded at the end of the seventh chapter; 
'^ Joanna the wife of Chuza^ Herod's steward, and 
Susanna, and many others which ministered to 
Him of their substance." Now of all these we 
cannot now speak particularly. S. Mary Mag- 
dalene's history we all know, and the encourage- 
ment it holds out not to despair of apparently the 
most hopeless cases, and the possibility it declares 
of even great sinners becoming great saints, be- 
cause great penitents. On that history I need not 
dwell. Of Susanna nothing is recorded but her 
name ; but I think the words ^^ Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod's steward/' may supply us with some 
useful matter for meditation. 

She was then not a widow as Anna, nor single 
as Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus. She 
was a married woman, with the responsibilities, 
duties^ and position of a married woman. Her 
husband was " Herod's steward" — (an office of im- 
portance, attaching him to the court, giving him 
a position about the king,) — a person of some posi- 
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tion^ as we should say^ — and moving in the high- 
est circles. Whether he were or not the Galilean 
noble whose son our Lord healed in " the second 
miracle which He wrought/^ he must have been a 
man of high rank and ample means. Of this man 
we read that his wife was a follower of our Lord^s. 
Of course she shared the rank^ position, and for- 
tune of her husband. She too was about the 
courts and occupied a leading position in society. 
And the court was the court of Herod, and the 
society, society in which Herod occupied the chief 
place. 

Now the court of Herod was not exactly the 
place where we should have expected to have found 
disciples of Christ ; not exactly the school which 
would dispose its pupils towards acceptance of the 
claims of Jesus, nor possessing an atmosphere 
wherein to breathe holy and pure aspirations. Who 
was this Herod ? It was not the same of whom we 
read in the second chapter of S. Matthew's Gospel, 
who persecuted our Lord's infancy, and put the 
" Holy Innocents" to death. He had long ago 
been gathered to his fathers, and in his stead 
was reigning in Galilee his son, bearing the same 
name and inheriting the same dispositions. Now 
we know the great and flagrant sin of which 
Herod was guilty. We can lay our finger upon 
the plague spot, and say, this was the ruin of the 
man ; and as we do so we wonder how in an at- 
osphere tainted with that vile sin of adultery. 
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there could have been any chance of rising into a 
higher life, or escaping *'the pollutions'' which 
were in that '^ world by lust/' How came it to 
pass that those about the king were not ^'en- 
tangled therein and overcome?" how came it to 
pass that the " evil communications" of the king 
did not '^ corrupt the good manners" of the cour- 
tier? I answer, the salt which kept that corrupt 
court from entire corruption was the preaching of 
the Baptist. Herod, bad as he was, was not so 
bad as Herodias. He was not so thoroughly de- 
praved as his paramour. It is well known how 
when a woman does throw off bonds of honour, 
and disregards sacred ties, she is generally worse 
than a man — more hardened, more determined, 
more resolute in wickedness. *' A shameless wo- 
man is the worst of men," saith a poet ; and so 
here, when Herodias would have killed John, 
Herod protected him. Herod liked to hear John 
preach. Though the bold preacher did not 
spare his sin, still he listened ; and when the ma- 
licious hatred of Herodias clamoured for his death, 
the royal arm was stretched out to protect the 
preacher. 

Now in following this preaching of the Baptist 
was, as I said, the chance which they who lived 
in Herod's court had of rising above the lax moral 
tone which prevailed there, and it is not too much 
to suppose that Joanna heard the Baptist, and 
that his sayings sank into the woman's heart. 
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And what was that preaching ? It was repentance 
of past sins — the hope of forgiveness through faith 
in the Messiah^ and the declaration that Jesus of 
Nazareth was that Messiah. These truths then 
were borne in upon the mind of Joanna ; thoogh 
she saw that in high places the preacher's sermons 
were listened to merely to pass away an idle hour, 
and were without any practical eflFect whatever. 
For let John say what he would, Herodias still 
kept her place : Herodias still enjoyed her triumph ; 
Herodias still queened it over all. " Many things" 
Herod would do, and " many things he did" at 
John^s bidding and at John^s suggestion. But one 
thing he would not do, and that unfortunately for 
him was " the one thing needful" which he ought 
to have done. He would not put away his brother 
Philip's wife. And you know how her wiles at 
last availed with her victim, and he became the 
murderer of the njan whom once he had loved. 

Now John's teaching was of Christ, and Herod 
when he heard John preach, must have heard of 
Him to whom John bare such unswerving and 
such loyal testimony. The name of Jesus, His 
mission, and His office must have been familiar 
to the king. But notice with what effect. Jesus 
as we know preached in Galilee. Herod heard of 
Him, and his guilty conscience, never at rest after, 
the murder of the Baptist, fancied immediately 
his victim had appeared again on earth. '^ This 
is John whom I beheaded ; he is risen from the 
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dead^ and therefore mighty works do show forth 
themselves in him/' His restless conscience 
would not sleep. He sometimes wished to see 
Him r at others he threatened His life ; but all 
his wishing came to nothing. When he did see 
Him a year later it was only to mock and jeer at 
Him ; " array Him in a gorgeous robe, and send 
Him back to Pilate ;'' and make up a political 
quarrel by sacrificing for the second time the 
innocent blood. 

Such was the court in whicb^ such the king 
under whom, the Baptist delivered his testimony. 
But God never *' leaves Himself without wit- 
nesses/' and " His word never returns unto Him 
void.'' Even so now. The preacher's voice, if 
unheeded by the king, found a response among 
the courtiers. It is not supposing too much, nor 
conjecturing too wildly, to conclude that Manaen^ 
Herod's foster brother, of whom we read in Acts 
xiii. as one of the ordainers of Saul and Barnabas 
to their first mission, was brought to a knowledge 
of the truth by John ; nor of '' Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod's steward," that the preacher's voice 
thrilled through her heart ; that she sought Him 
to whom the Baptist bare witness ; put into action 
the lessons she had learned, sat at Jesus' feet, 
and heard the words of life from the Saviour's 
own lips. And notice how she was rewarded. 
Religion with her was not a mere hearing ser- 
mons — not a simple receiving of instruction — ^not 
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a mere turning over in her mind of fair pictures, 
and making good resolutions. But it was prac- 
tical : she became a follower of Christ. She 
" ibinistered to Him of her substance." She was 
led -on " from glory to glory." Most likely one 
of the women who met Him with their tears of 
sympathy as He was dragged along " the way of 
sorrows" to Calvary ; certain it is she was one of 
those who were privileged to be heralds of the 
resurrection to Apostles themselves. Joanna was 
one of the sacred band that came with ^^ spices 
which they had prepared," who found the stone 
rolled away, and heard the angels^ utterance, "He 
is not here, He is risen." How glorious, how noble 
a revelation — how glorious, how noble a mission ! 
And this is all we know of Joanna. She was the 
wife of a man holding high position at Herod's 
court, and much thought of by the world. She 
had the truth brought before her, and she accepted 
it. It does not seem that she gave up either the 
duties of her position, or the ties of her family. 
But she became a follower of Christ, and was a 
'^ witness of the Resurrection." 

And what may we learn from this short history ? 
Much, I think, both as regards the opinions we 
form of others, and as regards the duties which 
devolve upon ourselves. First of all, Joanna be- 
longed to a class, and occupied a position among 
her fellows which abounds with special tempta- 
tions to worldliness, and which we are sometimes 
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prone to regard as especially worldly. We are 
apt to fancy the atmosphere of a court must be 
prejudicial to religion, and that those ''who wear 
soft clothing and are in kings^ houses'' must be 
worldly. Very often it is so, in the nature of 
things perhaps it must be so ; but it need not be 
so, and it has not always been so. Holy Scrip- 
ture abounds in examples of those who surrounded 
by temptations to choose the world rather than 
God, have manfully surmounted them. 

Joseph and Moses served God in the Egyptian 
court ; neither the press of business nor the fear 
of the king's anger kept Daniel from serving his 
God faithfully ; the little maid in the household 
of heathen Naaman forgat not the God of her 
fathers ; in the imperial household of Rome, in 
after years, as in Herod's now*, the Lord had His 
chosen ones, ''the saints that were of Caesar's 
household." High position, much wealth, much 
intercourse with one's fellows, much mixing with 
the world, can all be dealt with harmlessly by an 
honest and good heart, and so far from forming 
uncharitable judgments about large bodies of 
people, let us rather lay this to heart — ^that if, in 
spite of the diflSculties which beset them, spite of 
the temptations which were in their path — temp- 
tations to forget their God when surrounded by 
the influences of a false religion, temptations to 
forget their responsibility to a higher power, while 
wielding almost unlimited power themselves, temp- 
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tations to fancy they need not rely upon God 
when so many were relying upon them ; if under 
these difficult and trying circumstances Joseph 
and Moses and Daniel could keep their faith un- 
shaken and their hands pure ; if in Herod's court 
Joanna could put into practice the lessons which 
the Baptist taught her^ and could '^ follow on till 
she found'' the Lord^ how can we plead external 
circumstances or external difficulties as any real 
hindrances to our spiritual life. Yet we constantly 
do so. We make our families^ or our callings^ or 
our professions^ or our businesses, or our circum- 
stances excuses for not doing what we know we 
ought to do^ and are constantly saying to our- 
selves if not to others, '^ If I were diflFerently cir- 
cumstanced^ I should be very different ; if I had 
the leisure, or the ability, or the wealthy or the 
position of so and so^ it would be different ; but 
being what I am and where I am^ how can I be ex- 
pected to do so much ?" I fear if those who think 
and say so had been in Joanna's place they would 
have said, ^^The king does not mind what the 
preacher says, how can I be expected to do other- 
wise ?" and I fear such as these would never have 
been reckoned among '^ the saints which were of 
Caesar's household." The cares and riches of the 
Imperial Court would have choked the good seed 
and made it unfruitful. We are what we make 
ourselves, and we are often placed in unfavourable 
and difficult circumstances, in order to show that 
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we are not creatures of circumstances^ but that we 
can triumph over them. Wherever God has placed 
our lot^ and wherever we are called upon to do our 
work, and whatever work we have to do, — there, 
depend upon it, we can serve God if we please. 
Joanna was ^' the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward,^' 
but for all that, she sought Christ, found Him, ac- 
knowledged Him as her Saviour, followed Him, 
and *' ministered to Him.'' 

Joanna was the wife of Chuza. This opens out 
another thought. She seems to represent a class 
of women who are called to Christ in and through 
their domestic ties. She served Christ in the 
family ; she was not, it would seem, called to give 
up all for Christ and His service. Rather, being 
mentioned here as the wife of Chuza, we may 
infer her devotion to the Lord was quite com- 
patible and consistent with her duties as a wife. 
We read indeed in the Apostolic Epistles of de- 
voted women giving themselves up and living 
under rule to wait upon the Lord without dis-> 
traction. Ample mentioti is made of them in S. 
Paul's writings ; the rules for their admission, the 
work assigned them, the discipline they were to 
observe, the name they bore, are all more than 
hinted at by that Apostle, as every one who has 
read his Bible knows perfectly well. We all know 
there existed in Apostolic days an order of women 
set free from domestic ties, who living under rule 
relieved the afflicted and ministered to the neces- 
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sities of the saints. Such was Phoebe, " a deaeon- 
ness," S. Paul says, "of the Church which is at Cen- 
chrea.^' And such religious orders have always ex- 
isted in the Church, in early days under the title 
of Deaconesses, in later times as " Sisters of Mercy 
or Charity,^' whose services are always, I may add, 
most eagerly sought after in times of infection 
and danger, although at other times petty ridicule 
and unmanly jest are often their portion. That 
which ignorance and narrow-mindedness scoff at 
when in health, they crv out for when real danger 
threatens, as the records of the past war suffi- 
ciently make clear ; and the present gradual sur- 
render of hospital nursing into the hands of 
" Sisters'' as the only nurses who can be always 
depended upon, also beareth witness to the same 
truth. But besides these religious orders, which 
have always, as I said, existed in the Church, 
Joanna may teach us that domestic duties and 
domestic ties can also furnish room for self-sur- 
render to Christ and faithful obedience to His 
word. Christ calls some to leave father, mo- 
ther, home, and lands for His sake at all ages of 
the Church, but He calls not all. And those like 
ourselves, upon whom He layeth not that burden, 
but whom He leaves in happy homes and amid 
blessed ties, should bear in mind that He looks to 
see us serving Him in those homes and through 
those families, and that if Christian women are 
not all called to share the lot of " Phoebe the dea- 
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coness/^ they shoald at least be as careful to de* 
vote themselves to His service^ and to be as sincere 
followers of the Lokd as " Joanna the wife, of 
Chuza/' 

And lastly^ the history seems to me to furnish 
a very striking commentary npon the parable 
which comes immediately after the history. The 
Lokd there tells ns how the seed sown is ofttimes 
choked by the thorns, and how His word is hin- 
dered in its working by " the cares and riches 
of this world/' Does not Herod, as I hinted 
at firsts sadly illustrate this part of the para- 
ble ? He heard, but did not. He let his good 
impulses be choked by stronger passions, and 
he fell from worse to worse. While Joanna re- 
ceived the word in " an honest and good heart,'' 
pulled up the weeds which were growing in rank 
luxuriance round it, cleared it of briers and thorns, 
and it " brought forth fruit a hundred fold," and 
she is for ever numbered among the saints of 
the Most High. It is not, men and brethren, 
enough to hear, it is not enough to make religion 
an object of respect and to pay it an external 
obedience. It is the state of the " hidden man 
of the heart" that is the real test. Nothing 
is more fatal than like Herod to play with reli- 
gion, and to make a profession, determining all 
the while not to leave the sin which " doth so easily 
beset us." Nothing is more blessed than like 
Joanna to go from strength to strength, to follow 
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the light till it brings us into the '^ perfect day.'^ 
Herod chose one side : Joanna took the other. 
They each had the same chance. Joanna was in 
earnest. Herod was not. You know the end of 
each. May we have grace to lay to heart the 
warning, as well as to profit by the encouragement 
suggested by this brief history of ^^ Joanna the wife 
of Chuza, Herod^s steward.^^ 
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THE SON OF CONSOLATION. 

Acts it. 80. 
"bassaba8, which is, bbino nrtbbfbbtbd, thb son ov 

COBTSOLATIOy." 

It has often been remarked how many and different 
are the characters of Holy Scripture^ and how 
various the lessons to be gathered from them. All 
classes and conditions of men may find some 
model and example in the glorious catalogue of 
Scripture worthies. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that God's saints who are made known to 
us in either the Old or the New Testament, reflect 
one type of character^ or are gathered from one 
profession. Rather in a book which professes to 
appeal to the consciences of all men, and in a 
Church which claims to be catholic or universal, 
we might expect a lavish profusion, not merely of 
precepts adapted to each calling, but of living 
examples of real men and women who exemplified 
those precepts. 
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Thus^ not to mention the examples to the 
clergy set before us in the zeal of a Peter, or the 
labours of a Paul; we have David the king, 
Daniel the statesman, Abraham the nobleman, 
Cornelius the soldier, Zenas the lawyer, Boaz the 
farmer, Matthew the tradesman, and Joseph the 
artizan. We have Samuel for the young and 
Simeon for the old, S. John for the single, Mary 
and Cleopas for the wedded, Anna for the widowed. 
We have Lazarus for the poor, and for the rich no 
fairer model, no brighter example than him, whom 
the Church honours to-day^ — " Barnabas, the Son 
of Consolation/^ 

Let us then try and see what we may gather 
from his history. Who he was ; what he did ; 
and why he is commemorated. 

He is first mentioned in the passage from which 
I have taken my text. After describing the state 
of the Church of Jerusalem at this time, and the 
generous sacrifices made by the wealthier members 
of the Church, the sacred writer introduces one 
" Joses," or, as some read it, '^ Joseph,*' and 
specially mentions his liberality, and the name 
which the Apostles gave him on his entry into 
the Church. '^ And Joses, who by the Apostles 
was sumamed Barnabas (which is, being inter- 
preted, the Son of Consolation) a Levite, and of 
the country of Cyprus, having land sold it, and 
brought the money and laid it at the Apostles* 

^ Preached on S. Barnabas' Day. 
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feet." Of his previous history nothing is known, 
beyond that being a Levite we may well sappose 
him to have been engaged at times in the sacrifi- 
cial offices of the Temple. At any rate he was now 
in full communion with the Church, and his first 
act was one of munificence. He was possessed of 
land, probably in Cyprus where he had been bom — 
a property then as now most eagerly prized — but 
because the necessities of the Church seemed to 
demand it, he sold it to meet those necessities, 
carefully observing at the same time the rules of 
the Church — not taking advantage of his wealth 
to make a party in the Church, or to exalt his 
personal influeuce, but acknowledging the autho^ 
rity of the Apostles, laying the money, as the 
phrase runs, " at the Apostles^ feet." His first act 
was one of mercy or consideration for others, and 
such as fully bears out his title of " The Son of 
Consolation." 

Of a similar character is the next action re- 
corded of him. It had pleased God to stop the 
headlong career of Saul of Tarsus, and to open 
his eyes to the folly of the opposition he was head- 
ing against the Lord Jesus. In the synagogues 
of Damascus, the very place where he had come 
to harry Christians, the newly made convert 
preached " Christ, that He is the Son of God." 
The Jews, alarmed at the progress of the Christian 
doctrines, laid wait for Saul, and he was forced 
to escape by being let down the wall " in a basket," 
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and so escaped to Jerusalem. Here a new trouble 
awaited him. He was not received^ as perhaps he 
had expected to have been, with open arms. His 
opposition to and hatred of the Church had been 
so notoriously and savagely displayed, that the 
Christians might well be excused if they were a 
little suspicious. They could not forget that a 
*' young man whose name was SauP^ had headed 
a mob which broke up a court of justice, and 
dragged one of their deacons to a bloody death. 
'^ They were all afraid of him and believed not 
that he was a disciple.'^ Then '' the Son of Conso- 
lation^^ appeared, made matters straight, and ex- 
plained to the Apostles all about him ; " how he 
had seen the Lord in the way, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 
Jesus.^' Here again the kindly nature of the 
man shows itself in dispelling prejudices, remov- 
ing misapprehensions, and putting good men 
right who were unavoidably misunderstanding 
each other. 

And his influence in the affairs of the Church 
did not end here. ^' The persecution which arose 
about Stephen^^ had the good effect of scattering 
the seed of life ; those who were driven from 
Jerusalem made their way to other places, carry- 
ing the " good tidings of great joy." Among 
other places, Antioch, a large and important city, 
the capital of Syria (one of the great centres of 
civilisation and intelligence, and the third city of 
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the known world — Rome and Alexandria being 
first and second) received the preachers of the 
Word. Some of these preachers, we are told, 
were men of Cyprus, who being Greek-speaking 
Jews, were naturally interested in their brethren 
of the like character, and especially directed their 
efforts to the '* Grecians" as they are called, viz., 
Jews who spoke Greek. The Church at Jeru- 
salem soon heard of this, and Barnabas was sent 
as Apostolic legate to visit and rule the infant 
Church. It is not without a meaning, inde- 
pendently of the kindly nature of the man, that 
Barnabas, a native of Cyprus himself, was sent to 
superintend these Cypriot missionaries — as most 
likely to understand them, and to have influence 
over them.^ It shows us a wisdom and tact in 
the arrangements made by the early Church which 
might often be imitated with profit. He went to 
Antioch and his heart rejoiced at the work which 
he beheld : '' When he came and had seen the 
grace of God he was glad." No petty jealousy 
that these were not his own converts crossed his 
mind; his heart was too large for such narrow 
thoughts. '^ He was glad and exhorted them all 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord." 

Here again the work was just suited to the 
character of the man ; his mission was to strengthen 
the weak, to ^' bind up the broken-hearted," to com- 

^ Vide Wordsworth on Acts xi. 22. 
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fort the afflicted ; and who so well fitted as the 
loving^ generous, high-souled nature that had 
stripped itself of its worldly possessions in order 
that his brethren might not want ? It is just what 
we should have expected to occur, and we are not 
surprised to hear that under his spiritual rule 
'^ much people was added to the Lord/' 

But S. Barnabas^ heart was yearning for com* 
panionship, and he longed for the presence of his 
friend Saul, to share his burden and his joy; 
accordingly he set out for Tarsus and brought 
Saul back to Antioch, where the disciples first 
took the name of '^ Christians '" and again, '^ the 
Son of Consolation'^ was the chosen messenger of 
mercy, for the alms which the Christians of Antioch 
collected for the poorer Christians of Jerusalem 
were sent them by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul/' 

But a greater destiny was in store for Barnabas 
than presiding over a local church or administering 
to local needs. He '^ waited patiently'' on the 
Lord in his appointed sphere at Antioch, and one 
day as he and Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen, 
and Saul, were ^' ministering to the Lord" — cele- 
brating, as the word means, the Blessed Eucharist, 
— ^then as now the highest of all acts of Christian 
worship — the voice came : '' Separate Me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them." The voice of the Holt Ghost Himself 
selected from the ranks of these '^ prophets and 
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teachers/^ Barnabas and Saul for the work of the 
Apostolate. Henceforth they were called Apostles 
and exercised the power of Apostles, though not 
of the original twelve. The Holy Ghost selected 
them, but the Church ordained them^ and it is 
worthy of note in these days, that though they 
had been chosen by the Holt Ghost Himself for 
the work of the Apostolate, they did not enter 
upon that work till they had been consecrated to 
that office by prayer and laying on of hands. 

And so, ^Hhey being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost,*' went on their great errand, nothing 
daunted by the difficulty of the task set them, or 
their apparent want of power to meet it. They 
sailed first for Cyprus — it is very natural that the 
Cypriot Barnabas should wish to carry to his own 
people, the blessings of the Gospel — there, with 
Paul, he confronted Elymas, and converted Sergius 
Paulus ; thence to Antioch, in Pisidia, where his 
nephew (John Mark, most probably the same per- 
son as the Evangelist) turned back, frightened by 
the difficulties in his way ; here too he proclaimed 
the blessed truth that the Gospel was to be 
preached to the Gentiles, gladdening many a sad 
heart and lifting the cloud from many a sorrowful 
countenance. Driven from Antioch, forced to 
escape from Iconium for their lives, they came to 
Lystra, healed there the impotent man, and were 
forced to deprecate the divine honours which 
the ignorant populace would have showered on 
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them^ calling Barnabas^ from his majestic pre- 
sence^ Jupiter, and Paul, from his ieioqaence. 
Mercury. 

With the usual fickleness of the populace^ they 
were chased from the city, passed through Pisidia 
and Pamphylia again — making provision for a 
settled ministry by ^* ordaining elders in every 
Church/^ This was the work to which Barnabas 
was called in that first missionary journey in which 
he was associated with the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, his friend and tried comrade S. Paul. 

You will notice that S. Barnabas had been en- 
gaged both in preaching the Gospel to the Jews and 
in bringing within the pale of the Church those who 
were not of the sons of Abraham. This was, we 
know, a great difficulty with the Apostles, who 
were loath to part with their cherished delusion, 
that their nation was the especial favourite of 
heaven : and when it had been clearly revealed 
that it was the will of the Holt Ghost that what 
'' God had cleansed was not to be called common,^' 
and when the descent of the Spirit upon Cornelius 
previously to his baptism, had clearly pointed him 
out as a meet recipient of that Holy Sacrament, 
the question was raised, " Must not these Gentiles 
although baptized, observe the whole law of 
Moses ?'' The answer was given in the negative 
by the Council of Jerusalem, which also recog- 
nised the special apostolate of SS. Barnabas and 
Paul to the Gentiles. But old prejudices are not 
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shaken oflF at once, and Scripture, which records 
the failiDgs as well as the virtues of the Saints, 
tells us how, for a time, even " Barnabas was 
carried away with the dissimulation" of the 
Judaizers, and had to be brought back again to 
the cause of Christian liberty by the stern rebuke 
of S. Paul, who hesitated not on this occasion, and 
in this great cause, to withstand S. Peter himself. 
But S. Barnabas recovered his balance, and 
with his friend, S. Paul, prepared for his second 
journey. You will remember that on the first 
journey Barnabas' nephew, John Mark, had ac- 
companied them, but had turned back. S. Paul 
was so offended at this that he refused to allow 
John Mark to accompany him on the second 
journey. His sterner discipline would not brook 
that one who had put '^ his hand to the plough'' 
and had " looked back,'' should have " part or 
lot" in the matter. S. Barnabas' more kindly 
nature and his natur9,l reluctance to cast off his 
kinsman for one offence, without giving him 
further 'trials, could not adopt the same harsh 
line of conduct : he insisted on taking him, and 
giving him a chance of redeeming his fame. 
But S. Paul would not yield: the two friends 
(they were but men after all) quarrelled and 
separated — Paul took Silas and departed for Syria 
and Cilicia; Barnabas took Mark, and with the 
interest he had always shown for his native land 
and fellow-countrymen, sailed for Cyprus. 
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And this is the ]ast we read of him in Scrip- 
ture^ save in that touching passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians^ where the aged Apostle^ men- 
tioning the name of Mark^ seems to linger over 
the name of his beloved friend — " Marcus sister's 
son to Barnabas'' — as if he were fondly reverting 
to the long ago^ and dwelling in sad yet pleasant 
memory on what had been. This is the last time 
his name occurs in Scripture^ but there is a tradi- 
tion that he founded the church at Milan^ over 
which see he presided till his martyrdom. There 
is a writing which bears his name, " The Epistle 
of Barnabas/' but whether written by him or not, 
the Church has never admitted it into the Canon of 
Holy Scripture. 

Now as we have gone along, you have seen how 
fairly and properly he might be called a " Son of 
Consolation^" and what lessons we may learn from 
the story of his life. First as to his liberality : 
It was noble and generous; there was a great need 
in the Church and he met it by a great sacrifice. 
We are not called on to follow his example liter- 
ally; it was a peculiar arrangement that of the 
Church of Jerusalem of putting all property into 
a common fund^ and it seems to have failed^ as 
might have been expected. It pauperised the 
Church and kept it poor. 

But though the experiment of Christian com- 
munism was unsuccessful and had to be abandoned 
(aud all other communism must entirely fail if 
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Christian communism did not succeed) and although 
the example of S. Barnabas need not be literally 
imitated^ and landowners are not called to sell 
their land to make a common fund, nevertheless 
his spirit may be imitated. Had he lived now we 
can easily imagine how large-hearted and open- 
handed he would have been; how noble and 
generous and lavish in his gifts for God's honour 
and man's good. Each in our measure, we can 
surely, like him, " lay up our treasures in heaven/' 
and consecrate whatever portion of this world's 
goods may be given us, by liberal devotion to the 
cause of God and His Church, the maintenance of 
pious works, and the relief of the poor, " not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity," calculating how little it 
need be, but rather asking how much is needed, 
and how much we can give. 

Again ; let us take a lesson from his considerate- 
ness. See how eager he was to remove the misun- 
derstanding which hindered, and naturally hindered 
S. Paul from being admitted to church communion. 
Who can tell how much the whole Church is to 
this day indebted to the kindly feeling of this 
good man, who took under his protection the 
suspected convert, and removed the doubts which 
had hindered his reception ? We often have it in 
our power, npt merely in religious but in other 
matters, to conciliate prejudice, to remove mis- 
apprehension, and get people to understand one 
another who seem opposed to each other. Much 
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Christian good work may be done in this way^ and 
this was the special work of S. Barnabas; he was 
always engaged in helping and in sympathizing 
with others. 

It is said of a good man, " and e'en his failings 
leaned to virtue's side/' and the one recorded fail- 
ing of this Saint — the for a time siding with the 
Judaizers, — comes under that category. It was the 
failing of a kindly -natured man ; a dread lest he 
should offend his brethren the Jews^ and cause 
them to fall. It was a wrong application of a right 
principle. It was a weakness^ but an amiable 
weakness; and we may learn from the passing 
weakness of a great saint (and it is recorded for 
our learning) that there are in religion and re- 
ligious truths, times when, let us be as conciliatory, 
as forbearing, as gentle as possible, we must stand 
firm ; when principles are at stake, compliances 
with existing prejudices are unlawful. " In things 
indifferent, forbearance ; in things essential, firm- 
ness; in all things, charity;'' is the Church's 
motto. There is a stand which we must make, 
if we would maintain Goo's truth intact, and 
happy is the Church in which, when a Peter or a 
Barnabas '^ are carried away" there is a Paul to 
" wrtjiistand" them. 

I said this is the only recorded failing of the 
Saint, for I cannot call his treatment of S. Mark by 
that name. I am not blaming S. Paul for his stern 
exercise of discipline in the matter of John Mark; 
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he had a great deal to say for himself in not taking 
with him one who had shown himself unstable of 
purpose; but putting aside Barnabas' natural 
partiality for his ^^ sister's son/' it is clear that 
he had read Mark's character aright^ and had 
discovered that the young man's fall was the 
result rather of weakness than of wilful turning 
away. At any rate *'the Son of Consolation" 
would not " break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax;" and he was right; S. Mark 
recovered himself; he proved faithful, and he re- 
gained the good opinion of him who had been 
disposed to be hard with him. Mark is ''profit- 
able to me for the ministry," he is *' a fellow 
worker unto the kingdom of God," he. has been 
''a comfort to me." These are S. Paul's words 
of the same young man whom he would not allow 
to accompany him on his second journey, and 
they constitute the defence of S. Barnabas, if he 
need any defence. Had not S. Barnabas treated 
Mark kindly and considerately, humanly speak- 
ing, in all probability he would have been lost to 
the Church : kindness took a truer view of Mark 
than severity ; the gentler was the wiser course : a 
very practical lesson, men and brethren, for our con- 
duct towards those with whose infirmities and weak- 
nesses we have to bear, and from whose infirmities 
;and weaknesses, may be, we have to suffer. Do 
not let us, so much as we are all prone to do, put the 
worst construction upon the failings of another. 
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Perhaps a man has been inconsistent in his con- 
duct ; possibly his having done something or other 
may be open to a very unfavourable construction. 
Do not4et us be in a hurry to condemn him^ or 
withdraw all confidence &om him in consequence^ 
till we are compelled ; let us lean to the side of 
mercy^ and give him another chance^ if possible^ 
knowing that we ourselves also are '^ compassed 
with infirmity." 
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PHILIP AND THB ETHIOPIAIT. 
Acts vni. 80, 31. 

UkDEBSTANDBST thou what thou BEADE8T P AVD HE SAID, 

How OAir I, sxoept bomb man bhoxju) guide MB ? Akd hb 
DB8IBBD Philip that he wottld oomb up Ain> sit with 

II 



Thb martyrdom of S. Stephen proved a ttiming 
point in the history of the Church. The spirit of 
persecution was not satisfied at his deaths and in- 
tolerance soon claimed new victims. At the head 
of the persecuting party was Saul^ who made 
havoc of the Churchy I'aging against it with a re- 
lentless energy which^ remembering what he be- 
came^ surprises us. No home was safe from his 
inquisitorial intrusion. He threw the Christians 
into prison^ haled them before the jadgment-seati 
beat them^ used them violently^ and caused some 
unhappy persons not strong in the faith to deny 
their Saviour. Persecution had the effect of 
testing the Church and setting forth the meaning 
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of the seed falling on '' stony ground :*' '' when 
affliction or persecution Ariseth for the word^s 
sake, immediately they are offended/' 

And persecution also had the effect of widening 
and enlarging the Church. Hitherto the Chris- 
tians had been content to remain in Jerusalem 
and to propagate the faith among those who dwelt 
there. And great success had attended them : in- 
deed the conversions had become so numerous 
that the number had aroused persecution against 
them. Still the Lord's command, " Go .ye into 
all the world/' had not yet been obeyed. There 
had been no aggression upon adjacent countries, 
nor even an attempt to carry the light into the 
other provinces of the Holy Land. It needed 
perhaps some force from without to drive the 
Church upon more direct missionary work, and 
the pressure came by means of " the persecution 
that arose about Stephen." The Apostles re- 
mained at home ; the time had not come for them 
to depart. The charge still lay upon them to 
" tarry in the city of Jerusalem." But the body of 
the Christian clergy and laity was scattered abroad, 
and wherever they were scattered they made 
Christ known, and preached ^' the everlasting 
Gospel." 

We read of their efforts and success in a later 
chapter, how by their agency the word was 
brought to Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
and Churches therein planted. But the sacred 
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historian pursues into detail the history of one 
of these preachers^ Philip the Deacon, to be 
carefully distinguished from Philip the Apostle, 
of whom mention is made in the Holy Gospels. 
This Philip was one of the seven Deacons whom 
the Apostles had ordained for the work of attend- 
ing to the distribution of alms which were so 
lavishly distributed in the infant Church at Jeru- 
salem, and which said work had proved too much 
for the Apostles. We do not know anything of 
Philip's family or his antecedents. Called first to 
the office of a Deacon in the Church of Jerusalem, 
he soon exchanged it for that of an Evangelist or 
missionary preacher. In those early times of the 
Church, things were not settled enough to have 
clergy placed everywhere, and preachers like 
Philip went about from place to place bringing 
the good tidings, and building up believers in 
the faith. Such in the middle ages were the 
preaching friars^ who, whatever they became after- 
wards, did at their first institution a great work 
for the Lord. And our own days have seen a 
revival of mission priests, upon whose labours 
God's blessing seems mightily to rest. 

Philip accordingly went to Samaria, and 
" preached Christ'' unto its inhabitants. Many 
believed, among them the famous Simon Magus, 
who for a long time had imposed upon the credulity 
of this people. And as the Church of Christ was 
intended to be one body knit together into a 
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centre of unity^ and not a number of isolated and 
separate congregations^ the Apostles^ who were 
the ruling body in the Church, sent down S. Peter 
and S. John to confirm those whom Philip had 
baptized. Here again you see the original of the 
present practice of the Church. The clergy of 
the second and third orders baptize as Philip 
did, but Confirmation is reserved for the Bishops, 
who are the successors of the Apostles in the rule 
of the Church. 

Philip was now doomed to disappointment. He 
saw one whose submission to the Church he had 
himself received, whom he had instructed and 
baptized, fall away and declare to the world that 
though he had made a public confession of faith 
in Christ, "the root of the matter" was not 
in him. Simon impiously ofiered money if the 
Apostles would give him the power of conveying 
through the laying on of hands, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and was indignantly rebuked by 
S. Peter. The falling away of one who promised 
so well must have been deeply felt by Philip, 
and it was perhaps to comfort and re-assure him 
that he received supernatural intimation that he 
was to go to a road which ran through Gaza^ con- 
necting Palestine with Egypt. When he arrived 
there he saw a chariot passing along. He might 
have wondered why he should have been called 
from so wide a sphere of labour as Samaria pre- 
sented, and sent to this out-of-the-way place where 
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a solitary chariot met his eye. He was told to 
approach it^ and he did. He found it contained a 
man reading a book — no very extraordinary thing 
to meet with on such a road^ and nothing very ex- 
traordinary for a traveller to do, in order to beguile 
the wearisomeness of his journey. But his atten- 
tion was soon arrested, for the book the traveller 
was reading aloud (as the word really means) was 
the book of the Prophet Isaiah, and as it turned 
out the traveller himself was no ordinary man, 
but a nobleman of high station and official 
rank, *^ treasurer,'^ or as we should say, '^ prime 
minister^' of Candace Queen of Ethiopia, a name 
applied by the ancients to that part of Africa 
which we know by the name of Abyssinia. This 
man had by some means or other been brought to 
a knowledge of the true God, and though not 
formally admitted into the Jewish Church, was a 
worshipper of the God of Abraham. He had for 
that purpose gone up to Jerusalem, thinking it no 
trouble or waste of time, busy man as he must 
have been, to honour his God by attendance in 
His temple. There were many such men in the 
world, and for their use a special court in the 
temple was set apart, called 'Hhe court of the 
Gentiles.'^ 

. The well known accents of the prophet fell on 
Fhilip^s ears as he ran towards the chariot, and 
naturally he wondered at the traveller, who by his 
dress and countenance he could see was not one of 
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the chosen people. A Gentile reading the sacred 
books of the Jews was indeed an unexpected 
phenomenon. Naturally he asked him whether 
he knew what he was reading about. '^ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?^^ And the an- 
swer came plain and straightforward. It is not, 
" Oh yes, of course I can, I am reading Scripture, 
and anybody can understand Scripture. I don't 
want any instruction from you or anybody else ; 
I am perfectly competent to form my own judg- 
ment, and know perfectly well all the prophet 
meant to say.'' But on the contrary, and in a 
very different spirit, he seems in his honest single- 
heartedness and simple humility to acknowledge 
his ignorance, and almost to be surprised at the 
question. He answers, " How can I except some 
man should guide me?" And then it seemed as 
if here was the opportunity for guidance, and as if 
this solitary stranger whom he had met in this 
strange manner might be the guide he needed, 
and be able to solve for him the doubts and diffi- 
culties and perplexities which hung around this 
mysterious book. Accordingly he bade him come 
up into the chariot. He did so, and then the 
nobleman asked for information as to the passage 
he was reading from the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, " He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so 
opened He not His mouth. In His humiliation 
His judgment was taken away, and who shall de- 
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clare His generation ? for His life is taken from 
the earth/' What puzzled the nobleman was not 
the meaning of the words, but of whom they 
were written. *' I pray thee, of whom speaketh 
the prophet this, of himself, or of some other 
man V^ 

Philip accordingly taking this for a text, and 
following the traditional teaching of the Jewish 
Church, which had always applied this passage to 
the Messiah, told him of its fulfilment in Jesus 
of Nazareth, — set before him the sufferings, the 
resurrection, the ascension of the Lord, not omit- 
ting to tell him how He had, before He ascended, 
instituted the holy Sacrament of Baptism as the 
entrance into His Church, so that as they passed 
by some water the Ethiopian craved for admission 
to that sacrament, satisfied Philip as to his 
faith, was washed in " the laver of regeneration,'' 
and '^went on his way rejoicing" to his own 
country to tell them the glad ticlings of the Gospel 
message, and to instruct others in the faith, as 
Philip had instructed him. Philip he saw no 
more. As abruptly as he had appeared, he left 
the chariot, and wended his way on another mis- 
sion through Azotus and the coast cities till he 
came to Csesarea. Here a settled ministry seems 
to have been assigned him, for some twenty years 
after S. Luke fouud him there with his four 
daughters, who had the gift of prophecy, and 
where probably he heard from him this interest- 
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ing narrative of the conyersion of the Ethiopian 
eunnch. 

Now I think we may learn some lessons from 
both teacher and oonvert, — from S. Philip and 
from the treasurer of Queen Candace. 

1. We have a- sketch of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church of Christ in its earliest days. 
We notice the distinct office of the ministry and 
its different orders. The Apostles rule, the Evan- 
gelists preach a mission^ or remain in a settled 
congregation. The preaching is on the one theme. 
To the Samaritans S. Philip preached Christ ; 
to the Ethiopian he preached Jesus. And this 
preaching Jesus Christ involved and implied 
teaching and preaching about the holy sacrament of 
baptism. Sacramental teaching must have formed 
part of the preaching of '^ Jesus," else how should 
the Ethiopian have known of baptism, or when 
" Jesus" had been preached, said, " Here is water, 
what doth hinder me to be baptized?^' Sacra- 
mental teaching must have held a very prominent 
and important place in apostolic preaching. Some 
foolish people now-a-days want to draw a distinc- 
tion between preaching Christ and preaching the 
Sacraments, showing thereby their utter ignorance 
of Holy Scripture which knoweth no such distinc- 
tion. For if we lay stress on Sacraments, it is 
because they bring Jesus Christ most vividly be- 
fore the thonghts of Christians, and because by 
one of them the soul is brought into communion 
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with, and by the other is kept in communion with 
the Lord Jesus. The Sacraments would be the 
merest "beggarly elements," and encourage 
formalism of the weakest kind, were it not for 
their uniting us to Jesus, and were not Jesus the 
sum and substance, the end and the beginning, 
the ''Alpha and Omega" of every sacrament 
and sacramental rite. From Him they derive 
their power, to Him they witness, of Him they 
testify. And so the Church loves them, and values 
them, and lays stress upon them, and urges their 
reception now as she did by the mouths of S. 
Philip and S. Peter more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. The Church is unchangeable in her 
doctrine. It is impossible that she^ can change. 
Think what changes these eighteen hundred years 
have seen, — how empires have vanished away, and 
kingdoms succeeded kingdoms in quick succession ; 
how fresh nations have come to the front, how cus- 
toms, and manners, and languages have altered — 
" still the Holy Church is here" reciting the same 
Creed, preaching the same Jesus, baptizing " in 
the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost," 
as when Philip in the desert solitude preached to 
the nobleman of Ethiopia sitting in his chariot, 
and baptized him in the wayside stream by which 
they passed. Ever the same unwavering unchange- 
able, in trust with the same eternal truths, is the 
Catholic Church of Christ. And so will she be 
to the end. 
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2. So again God's ministers may learn as 
Philip, to go where God's providence calls them^ 
and not to murmur if their lot is cast in'' a 
barren and dry land/' or if they find themselves in 
the way " which is desert," but to seize any oppor- 
tunity of doing good and making Christ known. 
Let the call be a lawful one, the journey will be 
prosperous. God can make even " the wilderness" 
to be *' glad," and " the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose." Philip knew not why he was removed 
from one sphere of labour which seemed promis- 
ing to another which seemed unpromising. Bat 
he obeyed, and this noble convert was his reward. 
We may all learn " whatever our hand findeth to 
do, to do it with our might." Satisfied that God 
has something for us to do, let us do it and do it 
cheerfully, though we may see no reasons for the 
order being given. 

3. So too may we learn many an useful les- 
son from the nobleman himself. He was '' a man 
of great authority under Candace Queen of the 
Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her trea- 
sure." Now it is clear he must have been a man 
who had plenty to do : his time must have been 
fully occupied. His position was a high one. 
But for all that he did not think himself too im- 
portant to attend to the service of God, or his 
time so precious that he could not afford to give 
any of it to God. Even to persons of his rank, 
travelling was a very different thing to what it is 
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now, and full of di£Sculties, but they did not 
deter him from going all the way from Ethiopia 
*' to Jerusalem for to worship/^ and discharge his 
duty to God in Whom he professed his belief. 

People sometimes think that having much to 
do, and being much occupied, are excuses, and 
sufficient excuses for neglecting the duties of 
religion, whereas the very circumstance of worldly 
cares pressing upon a 'man, and the terrible ten- 
dency which things of the present have to absorb 
a man entirely, render it the more imperative, the 
more worldly business he has, to make a point of 
keeping alive in his soul the flame of devotion by 
the constant regular exercise of religious duties. 
Surely to take a common instance, but one suffi- 
cient to illustrate my meaning, — the busier a man 
is in worldly things in the week, and the more 
his worldly business tends to obscure the world to 
come, and to centre all his thoughts in the pre- 
sent, the more precious ought the Lobd^s day 
to be to him, coming as it does with its weekly 
reminder that ^^ there is a higher world than the 
present, and a brighter world than that we see/'^ 

4. Again, we may learn from this nobleman 
the spirit in which Holy Scripture should be 
studied and read. Holy Scripture is one of God's 
good gifts to His Church, and as such has always 
been highly prized and valued by His people. 
Our own Church we know not only reads in 

^ Sermon bj J. H. Newman, D.D. 
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public a considerable quantity of the Sacred Vol- 
umCi but having translated the sacred books into 
English, places them unreservedly in the hands of 
her children, and bids them read them. But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that nothing but the 
mere reading is requisite to get benefit from the 
Bible, or to fancy that we shall not find difficul- 
ties, or that a man has nothing to do but to put 
his own interpretation upon difficulties, and that 
the most ignorant and illiterate man is capable of 
understanding everything, and is sure to be right. 
The faith hath once for all been '^ delivered to the 
saints,^' and man is not at liberty to find his 
religion for himself in the Bible. If he attempts 
to dispense with the aids which God has given 
him for the right interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, he speedily drifts into error. Scripture 
has its difficulties as the Ethiopian noble found. 
And S. Peter testifies there are in it ''some 
things hard to be understood/' and that there is 
such a thing as '' wresting the Scriptures to their 
own destruction,'' just as the very Sacraments 
themselves may be made a '' savour of death." 

In this nobleman there was an utter absence of 
self-conceit, he was not '' pufied up by his fleshly 
mind." He was a learner, and he wanted a living 
teacher to help him to understand the book. 
In learning any subject or any language, we need 
the assistance of the living teacher to interpret the 
book. Did any one, for instance, ever learn how 
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to manage a farm or a garden merely from reading 
a book ? However excellent and good the book 
may be, you always want some one to explain its 
difficulties. And so the teaching of the Church 
is the key to unlock the difficulties of the Bible. 
That teaching we have in the Creeds^ in the Sa^ 
craments^ in the immemorial observances^ and un- 
varied traditions of the Catholic Church. They 
tell us what Christians have always held the 
Bible to mean. And woe to us if we wilfully cast 
away such helps, and trust entirely to our own 
understanding. We are certain to go wrong. 
Not such was the temper of this Ethiopian noble. 
He was glad to read Scripture, but he felt his 
need of instruction, and gladly welcomed Philip. 
Had he repelled the assistance of the Evangelist, 
and said he needed no human instruction to teach 
him " the way of God in truth," (as some silly 
people talk now-a-days,) he would have missed 
his opportunity of hearing about Jesus and the 
great '' truths that accompany salvation," and 
probably remained in comparative darkness all 
his days. Every help towards understanding God^s 
Word is to be prized by all who wish to under- 
stand it aright. 

5. And lastly, when he had found Christ and 
been baptized into His Name, the nobleman 
"went on his way rejoicing." He had already 
much that men would say he might rejoice in, — 
he was wealthy, of high position, trusted and 
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honoured by his sovereign. Yet for all this he 
rejoiced especially as he wended his solitary way 
homewards a baptized and Christian man. For 
he saw his instructor no more. He had found 
" the treasure hid in the field -" *' the pearl of 
great price'^ was his. Henceforth he could rejoice 
with "joy unspeakable^ and full of glory/' for he 
had ''found'' the Saviour, and been "found of 
Him.'' " Old things had passed away, all things 
had become new." He was going home with new 
hopes, new anticipations, new prospects, and 
bearing to his countrymen a precious gift by the 
side of which all the treasure of " Candace Queen 
of the Ethiopians" paled into insignificance, — a 
treasure " incorruptible and undefiled that fadeth 
not away," even the knowledge of God and His 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Without that knowledge, my brethren, this 
present life would be dreary, and the prospect 
hereafter hopeless. But having that knowledge, 
and letting that knowledge influence our practice, 
we too can go on our way to our heavenly home 
"rejoicing," even though the way be "desert," 
and we have to travel it^ as it nears the end^ like 
this Ethiopian — alone. 



SEKMON XIX. 



THE ARROW OF THE LORD'S DELIVERANCE. 

2 Kings ziil 19. 

"Akd the man 09 Gob was wboth with him, and said, 
Thou shouldest hate smitten piyb ob six times ; then 
hadst thou smitten Sybia till thou hadst consumed 

it ; WHEBEAS NOW THOU SHALT SMITE SyBIA BUT THBICE." 

The history of the separated kingdom of Israel 
shows lis how much easier it is to lead people 
wrongs than to bring them back again to what 
is right. And it shows us moreover not only the 
religious but the political evils of revolution and 
rebellion. The Israelites thought fit to rebel 
against their lawful king^ and put a new race on 
the throne, and consequently rival families were 
for ever springing up and disputing the crown 
with the king who wore it. This of course led 
to civil war and all its horrors^ as adventurer 
after adventurer arose and tried to win by the 
sword that to which the existing king had no 
right but the sword. 
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And religious confiuion followed in the king- 
dom of Israel in the wake of political confofiion. 
Jeroboam tampered with the people's faith when 
he told them it did not matter where they wor- 
shipped, and when in defiance of the second 
commandment he pnt up at Bethel and Dan the 
calves as emblems of Deity. He was content to 
stop there, but those who succeeded him were not 
so content. His family in time was swept from 
the throne by Omri, one of the military adven- 
turers I have mentioned, and under Ahab, Omri's 
son, and his wife Jezebel, Baal-worship super- 
seded the worship of God. Omri's race in time 
was destroyed by another military adventurer, 
Jehu the son of Nimshi. But he fell short of 
executing his mission, for though with the cus- 
tomary jealousy of an Eastern king he ruthlessly 
cut off all the sons of the old royal family, and 
rooted out (albeit in a tricky and dishonourable 
way) BaaUworship from Israel, nevertheless he 
connived at the worship of the images which 
Jeroboam had set up, and took no pains to re- 
move them. This continued for some time during 
his own reign and that of Jehoahaz his son. He 
no more than his father cared about restoring the 
broken unity of his church, and reconciling him- 
self and nation with the central authority at Jeru- 
salem. And this continued reluctance to do the 
very thing for which the house of Nimshi had 
been raised from obscurity and placed on the 
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throne^ provoked at last God^s anger^ and Hazael 
king of Syria was the chosen instrument of pun- 
ishment. Under him the Syrian troops poured 
into Israelis territory — ^laid it waste^ devastated 
it^ and made slaves of the inhabitants^ — and even 
when peace was made^ and a nominal indepen- 
dence secured to Jehoahaz, he was only allowed 
to retain a very small army^ for^ adds the histo- 
rian^ ^' the king of Syria had destroyed them and 
made them like the dust by threshing/' Things 
continued as bad under his son Joash^ and Hazael's 
yoke pressed hard upon them ; yet having been 
chosen as God's people^ they were not cast off. 
'^The Lord was gracious imto them^ and had 
respect unto them, because of His covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and would not destroy 
them, neither cast them from His presence as 
yet/' They were to have another chance, and be 
delivered once again. It is of this deliverance 
this chapter treats, and it is to the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the promise I wish to 
turn your thoughts. The time came for Elisha 
to die, — his long career was at last to have an 
end. We know not how old he was, but more 
than sixty years had passed since Elijah had 
'' cast his mantle upon him." He could remem- 
ber his master Elijah and his conflicts with Ahab, 
he could remember how the host of Israel had 
gone out in battle array under the leadership of 
their warrior king, with hearts beating high and 

s 
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spirits inflamed by false hopes of lying prophets, 
to rescue Ramoth Gilead from the Syrians ; and 
he coold remember a broken force of fagitives 
hurrying back from the battle-field, and filling 
the streets of Samaria with the sad tale of a 
battle lost and a king slain. And he could re* 
member when his time had come, and Elijah was 
to be taken away, that his eyes had been opened to 
see '^ the chariot of fire and the horses of fire'' in 
which Elijah had been taken up to heaven. Five 
and forty years had passed since he had anointed 
by divine command the son of Nimshi to be king, 
and now his grandson was on the throne, — and 
the summons came for the servant to follow his 
master. But he was not to be translated into 
that invisible world like Enoch of old time, or 
the great Tishbite, without seeing death. For 
him was reserved the common lot of all men, the 
sick bed, the wasting away, the gradual sinking 
into the grave. 

*^ Elisha was fallen sick, of his sickness whereof 
he died/' and the king visited him. There is 
something touching and pleasant to think of, and 
which speaks well for Joash, in his coming to see 
the old prophet as he lay a-dying. He was not 
like Ahab, putting upon him the blame of the 
national misfortunes and denouncing him as one 
** that troubleth Israel," but he lamented him as 
a faithful friend, and wept over him as one whom 
in the troubled state of the nation he could ill 
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spare. Elisha had always been mixed up with 
the politics of Israel^ he had '^done the State 
some service/' and through his agency Jehu had 
been declared king. He was a depository of State 
traditions — a link with the past, — and such men^ 
like our own great Duke of Wellington, are prized 
by sovereigns and sorely missed when death takes 
them. Joash did well then for coming to see the 
prophet, and we can picture to- ourselves the 
young king standing by the old man's bedside, 
eager to catch his last words and receive his last 
advice. " O my father, my father,'' he exclaimed, 
" the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof," 
—^taking up at Elisha's death-bed the words which 
Elisha had uttered when Elijah was parted from 
him in the mighty whirlwind, and ^^ he saw him 
no more." Elisha encouraged the king. He 
bade him not be disheartened, and when in obe- 
dience to the dying man's command the young 
king had taken the bow and the arrow and shot 
eastward, we can imagine the joy which thrilled 
the king's heart, heavy with despondency for his 
kingdom and its future fortunes, as the old man's 
voice rung out clear and distinct, " The arrow of 
the Lord's deliverance, and the arrow of deliver- 
ance from Syria ; for thou shalt smite the Syrians 
in Aphek till thou have consumed them." The 
king was thus assured of victory over his enemies 
by the words of the man of God, accompanied as 
generally was the case by the teaching of an out- 
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ward sign. He was now to be tested how he 
would use this yietory^ whether he would follow 
it up^ or throw away its. advantages^ as Ahab had 
done when he had Benhadad in his power. He 
was told to take the arrows and smite on the 
ground. He did so once^ twice^ thrice. Then he 
stopped. Elisha was disappointed. He ^' was 
wroth/^ and said^ ^^ Thou shouldest have smitten 
five or six times^ then hadst thou smitten Syria 
tiU thou hadst consumed it^ whereas now thou 
shalt smite Syria but thrice.^' And so it proved. 
Joash, we read, verse 25, ^' took again from Ben* 
hadad the cities which Hazael had captured. 
Three times did Joash beat him, and recovered 
the cities of Israel.^^ It was the last flicker of 
national vigour and national prowess. Jeroboam 
the second again crossed swords successfully with 
Syria. But the nation soon broke up; adventurer 
succeeded adventurer upon the throne ; civil war 
and intestine discord paved the way for the foreign 
conqueror ; and ere another century had closed, 
Israel had been carried captive, and its territory 
annexed by ^' the great king, the king of Assyria.^' 
Now, in trying to apply personally this nar- 
rative of " the arrow of the Lobd^s deliverance,'^ 
I would notice in the first place, how that which 
Joash was bidden do was under the control and 
direction of Elisha. Joash was a soldier and the 
son of a soldier, of a martial race, and one which 
had won its . spurs by hard fighting. He had 
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handled weapons of war &om his youth, yet now 
the old prophet lays his own nerveless arm upon 
the bow^ and places his trembling hands upon the 
king's hands^ ere he bids him shoot. I think in 
this way he would teach the king his need of 
reliance upon more than human help, and that 
it would be a more than human power which 
would *' teach his hands to war and his fingers to 
fight/' He would> as God's messenger^ thus teach 
the king that all necessary strength should be 
communicated to him for the struggle, of which 
the share which God's prophet took in it was 
" the outward and yisible sign/' And supposing 
this view to be correct, then I think I can apply 
the history "in a figure" to ourselves, — and see 
King Joash as representing ourselves 'conscious 
of oppression by our spiritual enemies — the world, 
the flesh, and the devil — the Syrians as repre- 
senting those enemies, and in the symbolic action 
of the prophet's hands laid upon the earthly 
weapon, an intimation that our deliverance is to 
be wrought by ourselves indeed, but in reliance 
upon the unseen aid and help of God's grace. 
The joint action of Joash and Elisha was a war- 
rant for Joash to attack Syria, and a promise of 
success when he did attack : and just so are we 
bidden take into our hands the weapons of our 
spiritual warfare which though " not carnal" are 
"mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds." Let us take these points which are 
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very important as illastrating oar spiritual con- 
dition and as throwing light upon the Apostle's 
words^ " Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God which worketh in you 
to will and to do of His good pleasure/' 

1. Truly indeed it is written, ^'No man may 
deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto 
God for him; for it cost more to redeem their 
souls, so that he must let that alone for ever/' 
Yet it is difficult for us to realise our individual 
responsibility, and that as ^^ we are bom alone," 
so must we ^^die alone,"^ and be judged alone. 
And so must our probation be worked out, and 
our warfare fought by ourselves and for ourselves. 
We are very apt to forget this — apt, in oonse* 
quence of the necessary mixing with and taking 
part in the business of the world, and so being as 
it were lost in a crowd, to forget how each one 
of that crowd is really individually responsible. 
When we come to bring home to ourselves our 
real position in God's sight, when the king comes 
'^ to reckon" with his servants, and we are found 
to owe him " ten thousand talents," it will not do 
if our hand has signed the bond, to say '' so-and- 
so persuaded me," or '* such an one told me I 
could come to no harm," or a third that ''the 
creditor never would exact the debt." It will not 
do when we pass our enemies in review before our 
face, — that is, come to a real understanding of 

1 Tide " Christian Year/* 24th Sonday aftar Trinity. 
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our sins, — to say, "Oh, I never thought there 
were so many,'^ or " I was told and promised, and 
so led on by so-and-so's assurance that the enemy 
meant no harm, and would never attack me : 
besides, I am not the only one who has done 
wrong, there are scores and hundreds as bad, and 
I surely am safe amongst so many, — I shall only 
have to bear my share of the guilt/' No, brethren, 
whatever each man has done, of that each man 
must bear the burden. And as by his own act 
and deed he became subject to evil habits, as it 
was by his own yielding to temptation, by his own 
giving way to pressure, by his own making terms 
with Satan, the sinner has become like Joash, in 
th^ power of his enemies, so must it be by his 
own act and deed he must recover himself, set 
himself to learn righteousness, unwind the evil 
threads which have enfettered his soul, "put off 
the old man'' and " put on the new." And this 
must be his own choice, bis own free will. He may 
be taught, instructed, guided by others, he may 
be reconciled to God and assured of his forgive- 
ness by the ministrations of the Church, but his 
own hands (however Elisha may direct and guide) 
must be laid upon the bow, and his own hands 
must draw the string which sends forth "the 
arrow of deliverance." 

And depend upon it the deliverance will come. 
Follow Ood's directions, you will receive the bless- 
ing. "The arrow of deliverance" was mighty 
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because God willed it should be mighty. Joash 
drew the string, but the might of the deliverance 
was from God. So never forget in the spiritual 
fight that the weapons which you use are '^ mighty 
through God.'' It is because God has been 
pleased to attach His blessing to certain outward 
means^ that those outward means have any value 
at all. When the Lord in the Gospel said^ '^ Go^ 
show yourselves unto the priests/* the lepers went, 
and " as they went they were cleansed.'* But their 
cleansing depended upon their going. It seemed 
a very simple thing for Joash to shoot an arrow 
through an open window, but his subsequent vic- 
tories were mixed up by divine appointment with 
that arrow's flight. It seemed a small thing for 
Naaman after his long journey to be told to 
"wash in Jordan." He thought he need not 
have come so long and toilsome a journey if at 
its end all he had to do was to wash in that in- 
significant stream. He fancied for that purpose 
Abana and Pharpar would have served much 
better. But had he not done so, he must have 
remained a leper. Just so, all the outward means 
which God bids us use, have power because He 
has been pleased to attach power to them. For 
instance, what is it that makes coming to church 
so important, and why do we again and again insist 
that the man who wishes to conquer his spiritual 
enemies must make a point of churchgoing ? why 
' it that we lay so great a stress upon so simple a 
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thing as joining a public assembly on a particular 
day in a particular place^ but because that day is 
the LoRD^s Day, and that place is Ood's house, 
and in that assembly the presence of the Lord is 
to be found, according to His most gracious pro- 
mise^ " where two or three are gathered together 
in My name there am I in the midst of them/' 
So is it again true that the hand of Joash must 
wield the bow, but the arrow is directed by the 
hand of God to win " deliverance" for Joash. 

So again with the Holy Communion. Why 
is so great a stress laid upon it? why does it 
assume such an important position in the Church? 
why are all so earnestly entreated to partake 
of it ? Viewed in itself, how simple does it seem, 
how unlikely to profit the soul or be instru- 
mental in effecting any deliverance. To the eye 
of sense it is no more than partaking the visible 
elements of this world, as unlikely to win a spi- 
ritual victory as Joash's shooting the arrow to 
secure a triumph over Syria. But Holy Com- 
munion does profit the soul, and Holy Communion 
does effect a deliverance, because by the wonder- 
working power of the Holy Ghost the bread 
which we break " is the communion of the Body of 
Christ, and the cup of blessing the communion of 
the Blood of Christ." We are brought into union 
with our Blessed Lord. Our weakness is strength- 
ened by His might. And we receive new power 
for the combat, and go " on our way rejoicing." 
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2. There is one more lesson to be learned from 
the history of " the arrow of the Lord's deliver- 
ance/' The victory was promised to Joash as he 
shot his arrow from the bow. Bat he was to be 
tried further. He was told to smite with the 
arrows on the ground. He did so three times, 
and the prophet reproved him for not having done 
it ofkener. The prophet, anxious ere his aged eyes 
closed, to be assured of his country recovering 
her independence, was angry because he had not 
struck more vigorously, and reproved him. Why 
he showed less diligence to execute this part of his 
instructions we are not told. Perhaps he thought 
he had done enough to please the old man, and 
that it was a silly thing for a king to be smiting 
the ground with arrows. If so, and if he did 
despise the sign, he lost the thing signified, and 
warns us not to despise outward signs and visible 
sacraments lest we too lose their inward and spi- 
ritual grace. More especially I think does it set 
forth to us the duty and the paramount necessity 
of perseverance, and of not " fainting by the way/' 
Many run well for a time, then they get tired and 
weary, and so fall back again into the bondage of 
the world or sin. Their victory is never com- 
pleted. What is the test of a victory in this 
world's warfare? That the conquered nation is 
rendered incapable of continuing the fight, as 
France was by Germany in the late great war. 
Just so, do not be content with having got the 
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better of an evil habit for a time : if you have pat 
your heel upon your enemies' neck^ keep it there. 
Do not be content with seeing the ^ant stretched 
upon the ground. Draw a sword as David did^ 
and slay him. Do not be content to stamp 
on the ground once or twice^ do it thoroughly. 
Let the Church see you are in earnest. If you 
once effect your escape from the " city of destruc- 
tion/' don't turn back before you arrive at the 
palace of the great King. Do not stop half-way 
in your ^' Pilgrim's Progress.'' I know at times 
the road will seem rough and the heavens dark^ 
and fair voices will allare you to stop. Tarn a 
deaf ear to them. If you have begun to serve 
Christ^ don't desert Him. He has promised you 
deliverance ; in His own good time you will find 
it. You have gained an advantage over your 
enemies: do not throw it away, — follow it up. 
It was not enough merely to strike the ground : 
Joash should have struck the ground five or six 
times. Just so, — go on, persevere, use the means 
of grace which God bids you use, serve God man- 
fully and heartily, and you will find " the arrow 
of the Lord's deliverance" hath not been shot 
in vain. 
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